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EFORE THE WAR, only a few thousand 
of the nation’s 350,000 schools used 
educational films in teaching. The war-time 
experience of the military and naval forces 
showed educators generally the great advan- 
tages of visual education. It’s supporters in- 
crease every day among thinking people in 
all walks of life who realize we must take 
mass education seriously, if our form of 
life and government is to persist. 


The Film Council of America was organized 
to help make the effective technique of the 
film available for adults as well as school 
children. It would have Kiwanis and Rotary 
clubs, women’s federations, Y’s, Boy Scouts, 
all manner of groups and organizations use 
films, not only for entertainment purposes, 
but to teach better understanding of the world 
and its peoples. Local Film Councils should be 
groups of audio-visual enthusiasts who will 
stimulate and encourage the use of more in- 
formational films in their communities. 


The character of local Film Councils will 
develop individualistically, to suit particular 
local needs. The “head office” of the Film 
Council of America will not attempt to impose 
pattern; but it will be there to help the local 
Council carry out its basic functions in the 
manner most effective for its community. 


The story of the Film Council of America 
goes back to 1942 when the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Office of War Information called 
upon seven national organizations—four of 
them educational, three commercial—to assist 
in the promotion of the civilian war effort. 
These organizations, all actively interested in 
the use of informational 16mm films, included 
the American Library Association, the Educa- 
tional Film Library Association, the National 
Education Association, the National University 
Extension Service Association, the National 
Association of Visual Education Dealers, the 
Allied Non-Theatrical Film Association, and 


the Visual Equipment Manufacturers Council. 
Cooperating with the Office of War Informa- 
tion and the Treasury Department, under the 
name of the National 16mm Advisory Com- 
mittee, these organizations fostered film show- 
ings to audiences aggregating more than 300- 
million persons: which means, that virtually 
everyone in the United States saw motion pic- 


ture programs sponsored by this group, at- 


least twice. 


When the National 16mm Advisory Com- 
mittee, the war over, held its final meeting 
during January 1946 at Washington, these 
same seven organizations decided to continue 
working together for the peace, and voted to 
form the Film Council of America. Organiza- 
tions directly concerned became constituent, 
others were invited to become associate mem- 
bers, and C. R. Reagan, of Austin, Texas, 
was elected president. 


The Film Council of America now has a 
constitution, a copy of which may be had for 
the asking; a national headquarters in Chi- 
cago; an able executive-secretary in the per- 
son of Thurman White, on leave from the 
University of Oklahoma; and a board of 15 
Trustees: six of them members of the constit- 
uent organizations, the other nine represent- 
ing the general public. These are: Stephen 
M. Corey, professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Chicago; Edgar Dale, head of 
the Curriculum Division, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University; Mrs. Emily 
Taft Douglas of Chicago; Bruce Findlay, 
assistant superintendent, Los Angeles Public 
Schools; F. C. Lowry, director of Extension 
Division, University of Tennessee; Bruce E. 
Mahan, dean, Extension Division, University 
of Iowa; Carl Milam, executive secretary, 
American Library Association; Arthur H. Mot- 
ley, president, Parade Publication, New York; 
Paul Reed, director, Radio and Visual Educa- 
tion, Public Schools of Rochester, NV. Y.; Mrs. 


New Councils Formed at: 


Los Angeles, Denver, Gary, 
Wichita, Detroit, Kansas 
City, Charlotte, Knoxville, . 


ATEST report from headquarters of the 
Film Council of America advise of new 
film councils established in Los Angeles, Calif; 
Denver, Colo; Gary, Ind; Wichita, Kan; De- 
troit, Mich; Kansas City, Mo; Charlotte, N.C.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla; and Knoxville, Tenn. 
Texas leads with five established councils: 
at Austin, Big Spring, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Housion. Others .are: Birmingham, Ala; 
Greater Little Rock, Ark; Bay Area, Calif; 
Washington, D.C; Georgia Film Council at 
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and Oklahoma City 


Athens; Atlanta, Ga; Boise, Ida; Chicago, Ill; 
Muncie, Ind; Quad City Chapter at Davenport, 
Ia; Blue Grass at Lexington, Ky; Fall City, 
Louisville, Ky; Allegan, Mich; Petoskey, 
Mich; Minneapolis, Minn; Newark, N.J; New 
York City and Rochester, N.Y.; Cleveland and 
Dayton, Ohio; Delaware County at Upper 
Darby, Pa; Seattle, Wash; Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Others are in process of formation in vil- 
lages, towns and cities, with initial member- 
ships as low as five and up to 500 persons. 


What Is The Film 


Council Of America? 


Anna Rosenberg, Public Relations Consultant, 
New York; Herman B. Wells, president, In- 
diana University; George F. Zook, president, 
American Council on Education. 

For its first year the budget of the Film 
Council of America will be $50,000 and the 
results thus far in the drive to raise this 
money have been most encouraging. C. Scott 
Fletcher, president of Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films (Chicago), heads the Finance Com- 
mittee, which includes Lincoln V. Burrows, 
vice-president of Victor Animatograph Cor- 
poration as co-chairman; David A. Smart, 


' president of Coronet Instructional Films; Eric 


H. Haight, president, Films Inc.; Kenneth R. 
Edwards, visual aids consultant, Eastman 
Kodak Company; Tom Brandon, president of 
Brandon Films. Other members are to be 
appointed. 

The Film Council of America has been 


* established on a non-profit public welfare basis. 


Though “interested” persons are assisting in 
furnishing it with funds, its constitution pro- 
vides that no person with pecuniary interest 
in the medium can be a member of the Board 
of Trustees, and it is under the direction of 
the Trustees that the establishment of new 
community Councils is being forwarded. Its 
immediate goal is 350 more Councils this year 


_and it is confidently expected that there will 
be 3,000 by 1950. 


OVER 1300 


Selected FILMS 


* 
EDUCATIONAL— 
March of Time 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
International Film Foundation 
Teaching Film Foundation 
Association Films— 
Instructional Sport Films 
ENTERTAINMENT— 
Features 
Comedies 
Cartoons 
RELIGIOUS— 
“King of Kings” 
Cathedral Films 
and many others 
FREE FILMS— 
Health 
Home Economics 
Science 
Travel 
Vocations 


x 
Write for New Classified Film List 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 


(Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau) 
New York-Chicago-San Francisco-Dallas 
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N HUNDREDS of cities and towns the 

next few months will witness earnest efforts 
to form local Film Councils, Guided—and 
perhaps pushed just a bit—by state chairmen 
designated by the Film Council of America 
to take the initiative in their respective areas, 
the people in a given community, who are 
most directly concerned with the cultural 
and social use of motion pictures, will seek 
to coordinate and improve their film resources 
and experiences. 


Among these state chairmen we find, for 
instance, a nationally known librarian, a 
visual education director in a large city school 
system, the head of the Department of Edu- 
cation in a neighboring state, an adult edu- 
cation specialist from a nearby university. 
Among the Film’ Council’s Trustees are uni- 
versity presidents, a former U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, and other heads of professional 
educational organizations—in general, an out- 
standing group of noted men and women 
whose standing as useful, constructive citizens 
is of the highest. 


The Film Council’s organizers (now its 
“Senate”) consists of the heads of seven 
national associations, four of them educa- 
tional, three commercial. All these forces are 
united in a common aim of putting the tre- 
mendous educational, inspirational and uni- 
fying powers of the motion picture to greater 
and better community use. 


At present approximately forty local councils 
are functioning. They bring togther the 
teacher, the preacher, the librarian, and the 
local film merchant, the program chairmen 
of all kinds of clubs and organizations, the 
representatives of labor and of industry, of 
youth groups, and of the professions. They 
meet regularly, review and discuss the con- 
tent, quality and possible utilization of various 
films, then go back to their respective affiliates 
to apply the information and experience gained 
at the Film Council meetings to their own 
jobs and programs. 


There is no rigid standard mold into which 
local councils are poured. The largest measure 
of local autonomy prevails. Each local coun- 
cil arranges its own programs, meeting 
times, and similar details. It looks to national 
headquarters (currently headed by Stephen 
M. Corey of the University of Chicago, and 
Thurman White of the University of Okla- 
homa) only for guidance based on the ex- 
perience of other local councils. In short, 
even in a relatively quite small town, the 
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Film Councils 
And The Community 


William F. Kruse, writer of this 
article, is president of Allied 
Non-Theatrical Film Association, 
and a vice-president of United 
World Films, Inc., N. Y. C. 


“teacher, preacher, merchant,” alone or in 
combination, can, even if only as a self- 
designated council organizing committee, 
makes a most important contribution to the 
cultural life of their community, simply by 
publicizing the usefulness of films they have 
found suitable. 

The local Film Councils may well come 
to be recognized as the present-day bearers 
of the tradition of cooperative community 
cultural activity once carried by the local 
Chatauqua committees. With this important 
differences, however, that whereas the Cha- 
tauqua had to be brought in from the out- 
side at considerable effort and expense for 
only occasional service as an educational 
and recreational center, to which local attend- 
ance had to be drawn, the Film Council is 
able to help the individual social units of 
its town to a constant, effective use of film 
programs specifically suited to their own 
normal activities. Week after week, or at 
any other desired intervals, films can be 
brought in to suit the specific purposes of 
the club, church, school or other group. 
Thanks to the convenient and entirely safe 
16mm film, the smallest town fares just as 
well as the great metropolis in developing the 
effective use of the motion picture for con- 
structive community purposes. 

The effect that an active and successful 
Film Council can have in vitalizing the in- 
formal educational and discussion trends of 
its community is almost immeasurable. It 
can start a whole community discussing 
current problems in a coordinated, construc- 
tive way, giving full opportunity for the ex- 
pression of divergent views, and encouraging 
the development of more active citizenship. It 
can relieve local tensions and bridge gaps 
between estranged groups through the pro- 
curement of suitable films. In short, it can 
harness the great powers of the motion pic- 
ture to local community needs even as the 
turbines harness the waters of Niagara and 
put them to work for the common good. 


The interests of the local council must be as 
broad as the film itself. It will give attention 
to educational films, religious films, labor 
films, commercial films, entertainment films. 
No local group need fear this wide range 
of interest, for it alone will remain at all 
times the sole judge of what films shall 
be shown under its auspices, and how, and 
why, and when. Nor should the theatre man 
be either unwelcome, or apprehensive. Com- 
prehensive attention to the motion picture 


without inclusion of the local theatre is un- 
thinkable. It is to the credit of several far- 
sighted theatre men that they have welcomed 
the formation of Film Councils in their 
respective cities and have offered the free 
use of their theatres for the holding of “Film 
Festivals” organized by the local councils. 


Opposition to censorship of motion pictures 
—whether ‘educational, religious, commercial, 
or entertainment—is a basic tenet of the 
parent Film Council. Its “Freedom of the 
Screen Committee” includes nationally known 
representatives from education, labor, industry 
and the general public. The right of every 
lawful organization to pick its own film fare 
wthout first begging a censor’s permit is 
today recognized throughout most of the 
land and will be insisted upon more and 
more in areas where censorship still persists. 
An effectively functioning Film Council re- 
moves even the last and least pretext for 
police censorship of films. 


The Film Council movement is the direct 
outgrowth of the common effort to maximum 
use of 16mm motion pictures exerted by the 
national organizations that still comprise its 
“Senate.” Wartime experience proved that 
education, industry, and the general public 
organization can work together in perfect 
unison when there is a vital job to be done. 
The postwar era has jobs no less big, no 
less vital. The Film Council is the instrument 
through which those jobs can best be done. 


“The Met” To Make 
16mm Opera Films 


HE Metropolitan Opera Assn., Inc. has 

initiated plans for making sound films 
of operas. Production will begin next month 
on “Il Trovatore”, using the company singers 
and orchestra. Scenes of the orchestra will be 
made in the opera house. Other scenes will be 
made in the Fox Movietone News studios, 
460 W. 54th St., N. Y. C., by International 
Opera Films. 


Edward Johnson, general manager of the 
Metropolitan, in announcing the project de- 
scribed it as “one more step in the direction 
of our ultimate goal, which is to bring more 
opera to more people in all parts of the 
world.” 


The films, to be made in color, will be 
available in 35mm for theatrical, and 16mm 
for nontheatrical use. 
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FTER A PERIOD of getting up steam, 
the Film Council of America is under 
way these days with an effective program 
directed towards its objective of forming 350 
local Film Councils within the next 12 months. 
Under the leadership of Thurman White, its 
able executive director, the organization is 
pulling into itself the support and the whole- 
hearted cooperation of every element in the 
audio-visual field. 


Evidences of the fact that the organization 
is beginning to “roll” can be found in the 
wide publicity which Film Council activities 
are receiving, financal contributions which 
manufacturers and film producers have made 
(one manufacturer alone contributed $5,000), 
the enthusiasm with which FCA state chair- 
men are going about their jobs of organizing 
local councils, and the increasing number of 
activities on the part of the local Film 
Councils. 

All this is as it should be. Reduced to 
simple elements, the problem which faces 
audio-visual producers, dealers and consumers 
alike is a matter of an effective nation-wide 
selling job. We must sell the public on their 
vital need for the information and education 
which our materials and equipment can give 
them and their children. 


We must get that message over to a 
sizeable portion of the American public 
—millions of individuals. 

No one element of our audio-visual 
field can do the job alone. 

The Film Council of America is the 
only organization which stands any chance 
of doing the job within the forseeable 
future. 

Don’t let the term “selling” scare you when 
used in connection with the Film Council. 
Call it “getting our message across,” if you 
prefer. After all, throughout the development 
of the audio-visual field there has been a 
close working partnership between audio- 
visual “consumers” — _ educators, religious 
workers, and others on the one hand, and 
the “commercial people” on the other—manu- 
facturers, film producers, distributors, and 
visual education dealers. All these have worked 
in harmony and friendship toward the common 
goal of wider and better use of audio-visual 
devices. 

The Film Council of America simply puts 
in concrete form ‘that time-honored partner- 
ship. It will help give each of its component 
“partners” the tools and the support with 
which to do his part of the job. And in 
turn it offers to each the right to contribute. 


Wanted: 350 More Film Councils 


by Donald White, exec.-sec., 
National Association of Visual 
Education Dealers, Chicago. 


Organization Plans 

But how does the organization expect to 
go about its jobs? How will its activities be 
brought down to the local level, which, after 
all, is where they count? 

A nation-wide network of state chairmen— 
usually leading audio-visual educators — has 
been set up. These have agreed to promote 
and guide the formation of local Film Coun- 
cils in their respective areas. To equip them- 
selves with the information and tools which 
they need to do the job, most of them have 
attended FCA special meetings in various 
regions. They are now engaged in the big 
job of contacting interested persons in many 
localities and helping them get together for 
first meeting toward the formation of local 
councils. All of these activities are “labors 
of love” at present. Film Council has no 
money with which to pay even their travel 
expenses, But they are getting the job done. 


What is a Local Film Council? 

A local film council is a simple, informal 
organization of the people in a community 
who have a common interest in films and 
other audio-visual matters. The membership 
includes club program chairmen, educational 
and church audio-visual people, medical, labor, 
and industrial film librarians, and just plain 
laymen. It meeets to see films and to discuss 
common problems. 

One marvelous thing about local conucils 
is their ability to adapt themselves to the 
needs of the local community. There are no 
rigid standards or set forms to govern their 


activities; they just do the immediate jobs 
that are needed on the local level, as they 
encounter those needs. 

What it will mean to have hundreds of 
active local Film Councils throughout the 
country can best be measured by the accom- 
plishment of some of the councils now in 
existence: 


@ The Chicago Film Council is currently 
staging its Films of the World Festival. For 
seven consecutive Saturday afternoons, pro- 
grams of selected educational and informa- 
tional films are being shown in the Surf 
Theatre. By means of the festival many hun- 
dreds of people are learning for the first 
time that films can be used for purposes 
other than entertainment. 


@ Following Chicago’s leadership, the same 
film programs will be publicly shown in at 
least four other cities, under the sponsorship 
of their local Film Councils. Think what 
might be accomplished if we could repeat 
these showings, in not four, but 350 cities! 
@ The Film Council of Atlanta has met 
weekly for about 18 months. It has arranged 
showings, demonstrations and special pro- 
grams for audiences totaling thousands of 
people. It is planning the production of a 
series of civic films. Recently it staged an 
Audio-Visual Dinner, in celebration of Audio- 
Visual Week, which was attended by state 
officials and Board of Education members and 
educators from surrounding cities and counties. 

These are only samples of the effectiveness 
of local Film Councils, Others were given in 
personal testimony at the NAVED Conven- 
tion. If you want to check on the value of 
local Film Councils, why not write your 
friends in any of the cities which have Film 
Councils—to name a few; Newark, Mil- 
waukee, Little Rock, Austin, or Atlanta? 
You will be convinced by what they will 
tell you. 


What You Can Do About It 


You as an individual can do much to aid 
the Film Council. Here are some of the 
things you can do: 

1. Write your state chairman and offer 
your support. You will find his name on 
the following list. (See page 26) 

2. Get together with others in your city 
to form a Film Council, right away. For 
advice and help in doing this, write Film 
Council of America, 6 West Ontario St., 
Chicago. 

3. Help your state chairman to form coun- 
cils in other communities in your territory. 


30 Agencies Help Found 
Newark Branch 


VER fifty community agencies partici- 

pated in the forming of the Newark, N.J., 
Film Council and in order to coordinate the 
groups’ many activities, the council plans to 
set up a telephone information department to 
answer the many questions that pour into head- 
quarters, 


Founded in June of this year the Council 
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has already organized demonstrations in the 
use of films, secured the services of a recog- 
nized leader for a series of conferences on film 
forum techniques, and is planning a survey of 
the existing projector facilities in the area. 
Information on how to secure equipment is 
another service as well as instruction in the 
use of non-professional equipment. 

Every member has also been asked to fill 
in a questionnaire in which they indicate the 
types of films in which they are most in- 
terested. 


Recently a demonstration of new motion 
picture equipment was arranged when eleven 
manufacturers were represented. 


As new films are secured members are in- 
vited to preview sessions which are in addition 
to the regular meeting screenings. 


President of the Council is Miss Marguerite 
Kirk, Director of the Dept. of Libraries, Visual 
Aids and Radio, Newark Board of Education; 
vice-president, Art Zeiller; Secretary, Edward 
Schofield, and treasurer, Allan Krim. 
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BASIC STUDY SKILLS 


SICAL EDUCATION. 


is one reel in length, 
and may be purchased 
in full color for $90, or in 
black and white for 
only $45. They are 


also available 


: 
Measurement Global Concept in Maps, 
new 16 m.m. to send you a complete catalog, or further 
sound-motion films information on Purchase, Lease-Purchase, or Rental 
3 INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
" PAGE 6 | FILM NEWS 


This is a story of a group of 
school children who worked out 
their own Film Council through 
“guided” trial and error methods. 
The youngsters unknowingly have 
done what the Film Council of 
America is now trying to do in 
every community and, we hope, 
every school, 


Miss Stratemeyer, for four years Director 
of audio-visual activities at Fieldston 
School, New York City, used motion pic- 
tures on her first teaching appointment 
in a Connecticut public school 12 years 
ago . . . Has pioneered radio and tele- 
vision as educational tools .. . Is presently 
— consultative work in educational 
ilms. 


f. WAS a little classroom on the third 

floor toward which a mixed group of 
high-school students went. There were about 
20 ninth to twelfth graders who filled in the 
chairs scattered about the room. At the back, 
a tall red-haired boy threaded a film into a 
projector, signalled “lights off,” and when 
everything seemed in good running order, 
took a chair to watch. 

This is really a class—the Film Study 
Group—which was going about one part of 
its study work at the Fieldston School in 
New York City. Let me tell you about these 
students, 

First, you need to know a little about 
Fieldston School. It is much like any other 
junior-senior high school located in a large 
city. The students, something over five hun- 
dred, came from all parts of the metropolitan 
area and have varied backgrounds. About 
one-third are on some form of scholarship 
and students were selected for what they 
could gain from, or contribute to, school 
activities and to their classmates. 

The film program had been most irregular. 


When other plans failed, films were used as a - 


kind of stop-gap entertainment. Some teachers 
used films in classes that needed “touching 
up.” And, when they could find time, a very 
few camera addicts held irregular meetings. 
There were constant demands to show pic- 
tures to relieve the study-hall burden of 
Students not active in a weekly period of 
community service. It was out of these con- 
ditions that the Film Study Group grew. 

In the original group were three boys — 
“The Musketeers” — who represented the 
entire spirit of these students. One was a very 
able student, one had to worry and work 
hard, and the third could get good enough 
marks when he wanted to work, but all three 
were interested in films. They wanted to 
make movies an accepted part of curriculum 
activities. So, with a few others, they went. 
to work, 

They elected themselves leaders of a com- 
mittee of eight to select, order and show a 
Series of films planned around a_ central 
theme. By previewing these pictures they 
wanted to learn what a good film should be. 
To check their own opinions, they secured, 
through an open meeting, about 35 typical 
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School Children’s Council 


by Theodosia Stratemeyer 


students who volunteered to view the pictures 
regularly and give their opinions in discussions 
and written reports. 

After learning to handle the old 16mm 
sound projector, a temperamental piece of 
equipment, they taught its operation to others 
until a large enough crew was available to 
handle classroom projection of films. Here 
student reaction to any poorly judged film 


- left no opportunity for the Film Study Group 


to escape the consequences of their thinking. 

But the group wasn’t content to stay within 
school bounds. Individuals, as messengers ob- 
taining films, slipped, sometimes without in- 
vitation, into interesting parts of the pro- 
fessional film world — the projection rooms, 
storage and service equipment offices—and 
brought in clippings from periodicals and 
trade journals. They organized backstage and 
projection room trips to local theatres and 
to film-making studios. 

At the all-school festival, they projected 
a film related to the festival’s theme. It caught 
the parents’ interest to see such a group 
meet, wholly on their own responsibility, all 
the emergencies arising out of running 
borrowed equipment; and an audience crowded 
into a make-shift “theatre.” 

The first real recognition came to the group 
from the Fathers and Daughters Association 
which commissioned the -making of a film 
on girls’ activities in the school. Given a 
limited amount of raw film, the project was 
on and the “Three Musketeers” worked as 
they never had done before. 


It meant after-school hours of planning 
and long, heated arguments to draft a script. 
It was a further struggle to pass the critical 
eyes of the other Film Group members. Then 
came the job of filming regular classes during 
school time. There was no letting up on regu- 
lar school work and it was a relieved phone 
call, late Saturday morning, which announced 
that the final editing had been completed 
by the students in the small hours of the 
same morning. Then came the fatal showing. 
There had not been sufficient time to re- 
film for polished sequences. It was a long 
way from perfect, but it gave the father 


audience many laughs and moments of 
pleasure. And then, cameras, which had been 
restricted to home use only, began to invade 
the school. 

Mothers were also drawn into the whirl 
of film activity. One volunteered to scout 
out new audio-visual projects of film labora- 
tories or equipment manufacturing plants; to 
be “errand boy” in picking up films which 
companies would not mail in the city. Another 
mother gave space in her home for a dark 
room which became the “hang-out” for her 
son’s photographic friends. Others took over 
the clerical work of recording programs, 
finding new films to meet special curricular 
needs, and assembling related data - from 
varied sources. 

Conferences over film selections and show- 
ings, discussions in and out of class, with 
students and teachers, all helped. Between 
classes, the more explosive students burst in 
to tell latest experiences. 

Out of this experience grew a_ broader 
service. Students who were especially in- 
terested in film-making became crews to 
photograph school subjects to be used in 
class study. In one case, 2x2 color pictures 
were used to illustrate for new parents and 
visitors the varied types of work done by 
seventh graders. Another series of pictures, 
taken of the soccer practice, helped players 
to analyze their playing form. A more am- 
bitious program was a classroom film, used 
by the physical education and euthenic de- 
partments, recording the individual student’s. 
development in appearance and posture, and 
used to indicate suitable activities to correct 
any fault. 


@ Victor Animatograph’s general sales 
manager, Lincoln V. Burrows, was named 
a vice-president of the Corporation at a 
recent Board meeting. Mr. Burrows, former 
Chief of the Photographic Section of the 
War Production Board, joined the Victor 
organization in January 1946, as Director of 
Distribution. From 1935 until 1942 he was 
associated with the Eastman Kodak Company. 

Another “Victor promotion is that of Eldon 
Imhoff to the position of Domestic Sales Mana- 
ger. Mr. Imhoff, with Victor since 1944, has 
been in the 16mm motion picture industry 
for 15 years. 
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STUDENT 


CHOOL CLUBS! Do they help or hinder 

the development of school programs? The 
answer may be found in the degree to which 
their meetings are well conceived and carried 
out. 


A good club program is a boon to student 
activities. But whose responsibility is it to 
bring them about? Traditionally, the faculty 
sponsors have been held administratively 
responsible. Practically, the meetings are 
planned by student program chairmen. This 
is proper. Adult leaders can do little more 
than suggest and recommend, else the pro- 
gram is a faculty rather than a student one. 
It would seem prudent, therefore, to give 
some special administrative attention to the 
improvement of program chairmen. Some 
device by which administrators may provide 
help on program techniques, materials, and 
content is indicated. 


One of the most recent suggestions has 
come from the Film Council of America. 
Why not have the school library or the audio- 
visuals aids center sponsor a Student Film 
Council? Since most weak clubs are due to 
poor programs at meetings it is more likely 
that a few films, in lieu of a parade of 
speakers, will improve the situation. The 
purely social and possibly pernicious club 
presents more of a problem, but even there 
it is a good bet that films can be a bridge- 
head into more desirable informational meet- 
ings. 

A Student Film Council may be patterned 
after the local Film Council, an affiliate of 
the Film Council of America. By this pattern, 
all program chairmen automatically become 
members of the Council and meet with the 
students and faculty who have special knowl- 
edge about the availability and use of audio- 
visual materials. Included in this latter group 
are members of the projectionist club, the 
audio-visual coordinator, the librarian, or 
other faculty member, and the local visual 
education dealer. 


In order to assure a successful Student 
Film Council, the school library or audio- 
visual center must do many definite things. 
It must, first of all, give a home to the 
Council. The library should then furnish 
such services as facilities for the preview 
of films, order films from the major deposi- 
. tories, and make any school-owned films 


Boy Heads Film Club 


EW YORK’S Public School 3, located at 

Grove and Hudson Streets, has a Film 
Service Club which specializes in the repair 
and reconditioning of films and slides and 
the care and maintenance of all mechanical 
equipment. 

A Bell & Howell projector is used for the 
audio-visual classes and the films are loaned 
by such comanipes as the Santa Fe Railroad, 
Aluminum Company of America, U.S. Steel, 
etc. All films are inspected before return to 
the distributors and any damage repaired and 
breakages spliced. 

The club members are boys from 10 to 16 
years of age, and they democratically elect 
a president, vice-president, and secretary. Six 
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by Thurman White, exec.-sec, Film 
Council of America, Chicago. 


available to council members for use in their 
programs. 

A third and most important responsibility 
of the librarian to the Student Film Council 
is that of leadership. The tempting pitfall 
of selection—the entertainment film—is not 
easily avoided; poor projection at club meet- 
ings may easily assume epidemic proportions; 
failure to surround the film with skillful dis- 
cussion, to punch home its information and 
meaning, may become the rule. The librarian 
must help members to become familiar with 


films by recommending reading references - 


and arrangeing for the preview of selected 
films; to value certain films as closely related 
to club purposes; to appreciate standards for 
the excellent handling of mechanical fea- 
tures by projectionists; to become proficient 
in building a receptive audience attitude for 
a film; and to recognize points on which 
emphasis should be placed for related ac- 
tivities following the films. 

The Council may evaluate the classroom 
films from the student point of view and make 
suggestions and recommendations for their 
more effective utilization. The Council may 
also investigate materials for assembly pro- 
grams. Assembly topics are sometimes outlined 
for the year and usually commemorate holidays, 
heroes, or call attention to national problems 
and interests. If the topics were given to 
a Film Council, with the request that a list 


James Power, president, 


is left-center. 


others are chosen as projectionists. At gradu- 
ation from junior high school, members of the 
club who have completed two terms in the 
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of related films be supplied, many adminis- 
trators would receive a very pleasant surprise. 
The abundance of film materials make them 
the most important single aid for auditorium 
use, In fact, because of their strong natural 
appeal they sometimes tend to monopolize 
assembly time. The Council can help to keep 
such use in proper perspective to other con- 
siderations. 

The Film Council may properly serve as 
an agency to disseminate information about 
books and articles related to club topics. It 
is generally recognized that the benefits and 
results of good film programs are further 
enhanced by appropriate reading and exhibits. 
The librarian can help the student chairmen 
prepare short reading lists for distribution 
at their club meetings and may arrange a 
special display of these publications. 

Schools have found that films stimulate 
reading. It is reasonable to expect that if 
the Future Homemakers’ Club uses the pro- 
vocative “Dinner Party” or “Shy Guy” there 
will be a sharp increase in the number of 
requests for books on manners and getting 
along with people. A Council discussion pre- 
ceding the showing would enable the librarian 
to anticipate and be prepared to give maxi- 
mum service to this aroused interest. 

Of course, the Council will serve as co- 
ordinating agency for the non-classroom use 
of films. It is quite possible, for example, 
that “South of the Border” may be requested 
by the International Relations Club, Art 
Club, Spanish Club, Motion Picture Club, 
Photography Club, and the Trades and In- 
dustries Club. As a matter of economy and 
efficiency the Council can arrange a schedule 
so that all interested organizations can use the 
film on a single booking. The Council can 
also coordinate the use of special films, that 
should be seen by a very wide audience, so 
that they are seen by a large number of 
students and by adults in the community as 
well. “The People’s Charter,” released by the 
United Nations, is such a film. Student Film 
Councils may become affiliated with the Film 
Council of America upon application. Affiliated 
Councils receive (without cost) a charter, 
a manual on organization, and a monthly 
newsletter. Write to: The Film Council of 
America, 6 West Ontario Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois. 


Reprinted from “The Nation’s Schools” 


film service as projectionists, are awarded 
a Junior Operator’s License which qualifies 
them as apprentice operators. 

Other equipment in use in the school in- 
cludes a tri-purpose projector (manufactured 
by the Society of Visual Education) and 
used for screening single and double frame 
35mm film strips and slides, and a Beseler 
Opaque Projector for showing maps, pictures 
and other non-transparent material used in 
visual-education classes. 

P. S. 3 has also a library of 2,000 lantern 
slides. Teachers in maintenance and projection 
classes are Mrs. B. C. Hill and M. Schrager. 

JAMES POWER, (Age 16 yrs.) 
President, 

Film Service Club, 

P. S. 3, N. ¥. C. 
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HE WASHINGTON FILM COUNCIL is 

proud of the fact that a nation-wide 
Film Council movement has sprung from the 
Washington Visual War Workers group. 

In 1943, under the leadership of Mr. C. R. 
Reagan (then head of the Non-Theatrical 
Division of O. W. I.’s Motion Picture Bureau), 
government and community workers engaged 
in the production and distribution of infor- 
mation films met together as the Washington 
Visual War Workers. In a true spirit of 
cooperation, friendships were made, informa- 
tion was exchanged, demonstrations were 
held, and new methods were discussed. The 
weekly luncheon meetings often attracted 
several hundred people, all of them eager to 
be kept informed of developments in the 
l6mm field. The valuable exchange of in- 
formation resulted in more carefully planned 
film distribution and utilization, and it is 
acknowledged that the 16mm film played no 
small part in winning the war. 

Re-christened “The Washington Film Coun- 
cil,” the original group still holds weekly 
meetings and has recently adopted the follow- 
ing Statement of Purposes: “The Council shall 
exist for the purpose of increasing the effec- 
tiveness of visual media as instruments of 
public information and education. By virtue 
of its unique position in the Nation’s Capital, 
the Council shall cooperate with officials in 
government circles and national organizations 
to encourage the greater production, wider 
distribution, and better utilization of edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural visual ma- 
terials of high quality. The Council shall 
also develop special projects in order to 
further the above objectives. The Washing- 
ton Film Council, affiliated with the Film 
Council of America, shall serve as a clear- 


The First Film Council 


ing house for information and advice in 
the Washington area and shall stimulate and 
cooperate in the development and growth of 
community film groups.” 

No membership dues are charged, but mail- 
ing and other costs are met by adding a few 
cents to the luncheon cost, and by cam- 
paigning regularly for “voluntary contribu- 
tions”. The Council’s mailing list is a veri- 
table “who’s who” in government and other 
organizations which are actively producing, 
distributing, and utilizing visual materials. 


Speakers recently featured at Washington 
Film Council meetings included: Brigadier 
General C. T. Lanham, Chief, Troop In- 
formation and Education Division, War De- 
partment Special Staff; Mr. Jay Carmody, film 
critic. THE WASHINGTON EVENING 
STAR: and Mr. Morton F. Leopold, Motion 
Picture Section, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Mr. Chester Lindstrom, Chief, Motion Pic- 
ture Services, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
is the Counci’ls present chairman. Mr. J. 
Walter Evans, Navy Department and Mr. 
Gayle Starnes, American Red Cross, serve 
as vice-chairmen. Program Committee mem- 
bers are Robert Konikow, Vernon Dameron 
(National Education Association), and Mrs. 
deForest Anthony. Miss Alice Lichtenstein and 
Mr. Ernest Bryan (Navy Department) handle 
publicity. Mrs. Marian Jarnagin, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, acts as secretary-treasurer. 


Executive Committee members are: Mr. 
William H. Wells, United Nations Film Board; 
Mr. Herbert T. Edwards, State Department; 
Mr. Floyde E. Brooker, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation; Mr. John G. Bradley, Library of 
Congress, and Miss Lilias Savage, National 
Film Board of Canada. 


New York City 


HE NEW YORK FILM COUNCIL came 

into existence in February 1946 when 
the speaker was John Grierson. During the 
past eighteen months there have been regu- 
lar monthly meetings with audience discussion 
and film screenings. 


Present officers are: Dick Griffith (National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures), presi- 
dent; J. Rosenberg (McGraw-Hill Text 
Films), vice-president; Emily Jones (EFLA), 
executive secretary; and William Rogers 
(Religious Films Association), treasurer. The 
members of the Board of Directors are: 
Willard Van Dyck (Affiliated Films), Eric 
Haight (Films -Inc.), John Flory (Grant, 
Flory & Williams), Fletcher Smith (Fletcher 
Smith Studios), E. R. Marquand, Hal Roberts 
Tom Brandon (Brandon Films), Dr. Irene 
Cypher (New York University), Dr. Grace 
Fisher Ramsey (Museum of Natural History), 
and Orville Goldner. 


A meeting of the New York Council was 
held recently at the Williams Club. It took 
the form of a “town meeting film forum,” 
conducted by Gordon Halstead, who has been 
holding film forums in Colorado, Vermont, 
Towa and Pennsylvania, numbering more than 
100, with various types of organizations. Mr. 
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Halstead, introducing the film forum idea, 
spoke of the general lack of direction, and the 
common need for better organization in the 
field. 

Introducing his technique of film forums, 
he said there are two central concepts in 
the film forum idea: first, use of the film 
as a tool to carry out program purposes es- 
tablished before a meeting is called: and 
second, integration of the film and the forum. 


. Various types of forums are: symposium, 


speaker, lecture, round table and panel. Films 
are used in different ways in every case. 
For this meeting he used the panel type, 
with Sophie Hohne (March of Time), Gloria 
Waldron (20th Century Fund), Ted Karp 
(Caravel Films) and himself as panel members. 


Steps in the conduct of a panel discussion 
were outlined and illustrated by means of a 
chart. Briefly they are: 

(1) Introduction. The broad outlines of 
the forum, making people realize they have 
given their valuable time to something im- 
portant. 

(2) Focussing the issue. The audience then 
knows what to look for in the film and is 
thus integrated. 


(3) Screening: Be sure of good projection. 


Chicago’s 
Film Festival 


NE OF THE outstanding promotion 

projects aimed at making the best in- 
formative films available to the general pub- 
lic (and at the same time making them 
aware of the work of the local Film Council) 
has been the Chicago Council’s Films of the 
World Festival. 

The Festival, believed to be the first of 
its kind to be held in the United States, was 
staged at the Surf Theatre (loaned by Elmer 
and Harvey Balaban). Commencing on Oc- 
tober 11, Saturday screenings were for seven 
consecutive weeks. The showings covered 
seven categories of film: arts, crafts and 
music; peoples and lands of the world; phy- 
sical sciences; biological sciences;  inter- 
national interdependence; sponsored films 
(films which make a contribution to the pub- 
lic welfare and information); and amateur 
films. 

Mr.Wesley Greene was Festival Chairman; 
Mrs. June Hamilton, executive secretary; Mr. 
Elsworth Dent, sales manager, Coronet Pro- 
ductions, Inc. Executive Board Members: Mr. 
Daniel Catton Rich, director, Art Institute of 
Chicago; Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
Chancellor, University of Chicago; Miss Ethel 
Kay Benson, director, Junior Red Cross; Dr. 
Henry T. Heald, president, Illinois Institute 
of Technology; Mr. Donald G. Williamson, Jr., 
president, Chicago Junior Association of 
Commerce and Industry; Mrs. J. R. Chesser, 
chairman, Motion Picture Section, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. W. L. 
Levedahl, chairman of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation of Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Mr. Russell Babcock, educational 
director of Mayor's Committee on Human 
Relations; Mr. Elmer Balaban, H. & E. 
Balaban Corporation; and Mr. Fred H. 
Hoehler, executive director, Chicago Com- 
munity Fund. 

Screening Committee chairmen: _Inter- 
national Interdependence, Miss Ethel Kay 
Benson, Junior Red Cross; Biological Sciences, 
Mr. Ralph Creer, American Medical Asso- 
ciation; Peoples and Lands of the World, 
Mrs. Patricia Blair, American Library Asso- 
ciation; Amateur Films, Dr. C. Enion Smith, 
president, Association of Amateur Cinema 
Clubs; Physical Sciences, Colonel Gerald 
Bench, Chicago Public Schools; Sponsored 
Films, Mr. John Paidar, Chicago Junior - Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry; Arts, 
Crafts and Music, Mrs. Kathryn Kuh, Art 
Institute of Chicago. 


(4) Discussion from-the floor. led by panel 
members. 

(5) Tieing in with other tools. Establish 
in the minds of the viewers that they need 
more information. Suggest literature and 
supply it where possible. 

(6) Rescreening, if you have time. 

As forum leader, Mr. Halstead (introduced 
the subject of the film, “Round Trip,” (i.e., 
the U. S. in world trade); then the film was 
shown and discussion called for. The efficiency 
of the technique was amply demonstrated by 
the audience discussion which ensued. Miss 
Emily Jones, executive of EFLA and secre- 
tary of the New York Film Council, presided. 
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A British Version 


by Oliver Bell 
(Director, British Film Institute ) 


HE BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE is one 

of the world’s unique organizations in 
that its primary purpose is to be impartial 
in all its work. It is not dependent on the 
cinematograph industry; it is not beholden 
to wealthy backers; and, unlike propagandist 
organizations, it has no large body of enthu- 
siastic supporters urging a particular policy 
upon the Government of the day. 

It is financed, indeed, in a peculiarly Eng- 
lish fashion, out of what is known as the 
Sunday Cinematograph Fund. This is a per- 
centage of the sums paid to charity, of which 
cinemas are mulcted, if they open on Sunday. 
The fund amounts to about 20,000 pounds 
($80,000) a year. From it, by permission of 
the Lord President of the Council, the 
Institute is allowed a subvention, over the 
expenditure of which the Government has no 
direct control. 


The Institute is rightly, therefore, able to 
claim to be both independent and impartial. 

The work of the British Film Institute falls 
into three main categories: first, information; 
second, the development of the educational 
use of films both for direct instruction and 
for the training of taste; and third, the 
establishment of a film archive under the 
name of the National Film Library. 

The Institute Information Service is ack- 
nowledged to be the best in Europe, if not 
in the world. Its files and card indices can 
supply the answer to almost any question of 
fact relating to cinema. It may be that an 
inquirer wants to know where to find details 
of the curious types of color process; it may 
be that a teacher wants to have a selection 
of films dealing with a certain subject or 
subjects; it may be that a producer wants 
to check up if a film version of a play or 
novel has ever been made before; or it may 
be that an earnest student of the cinema 
wants a list of the films which have been 
directed by men like Alfred Hitchcock or 
Paul Rotha. 


On the educational side, the Institute is 
the force that has now caused the Ministry 


of Education and the local government edu- 
cation authorities to take visual education 
seriously. The Ministry is commissioning edu- 
cational films and local authorities are or- 
ganising themselves so that films and other 
visual aids become a normal part of school 
equipment and school teaching practice. On 
the question of film appreciation, more 
remains to be done. Many schools are now 
starting to teach film appreciation in the 
same manner as they teach art, drama, or 
music appreciation. 


In adult education the Film Society Move- 
ment, fostered by the Institute, is making 
headway again after the set-back of the war 
period. The lead in organizing and directing 
this movement has been taken by the Institute. 


The National Film Library, in the opinion 
of many people, is the most vital of all the 
Institute’s activities. From every point of 
view it is important that film records of 
the life of the present day should be kept; 
and also that there should be a collection, 
illustrating the development of this new art 
of the cinema over its short history of fifty 
years. Until the Institute was founded in 
1934, nobody in Britain had considered 
establishing such a collection. 


The library has now nearly 13,000,000 feet 
of film in its care. They are kept in specially 
constructed vaults and are subjected to regu- 
lar tests to see that they are not deteriorating. 
Other countries have similar collections. 
Through the International Federation of Film 
Archives, of which the Institute is a founder 
member, it will soon be possible, it is hoped, 
by exchange of copies to make up the few 
gaps which remain, if the -oilectiun is to be 
a complete record. 


Much as the Institute has been able to 
accomplish, it could have done more, and 
would have done more, if adequate funds 
had been put at its disposal. How to obtain 
these will be the preoccupation of its direct- 
ing governing body in the immediate months 
to come. 


How Canadian Film Councils Work 


HE FILM COUNCIL idea has grown in 

Canada to the point where there are now 
more than 156 such active groups. This is 
almost double the number, a year ago. Some 
are libraries, some are councils utilizing 
existing libraries. 

The practice of the National Film Board 
of Canada has been to send mobile units into 
the field not only to put on the regular 
monthly shows planned for its 157 circuits, 
but to help promote the formation of com- 
munity film libraries and councils. Frequently 
the idea for a film council comes from a neigh- 
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boring district where the plan is already in 
operation. Usually a National Film Board 
man is called upon to organize a meeting 
of representatives of the local school Board; 
Public Library Board; agricultural, industrial 
or trade union group; Women’s Institute; 
YM and YWCA, YM and YWHA; Kiwanis, 
or other service club. The NFB representative 
explains how a film library and projection 
equipment can be acquired by donations on 
the part of each group. When a library or 
council is in the formation stage the Board 
arranges to loan films and equipment, on 


WARSAW 
SUITE 


2-Reels; bl. & wh.; 
Music. 


Available in 16mm and 
35mm for distribution in 
the Western Hemisphere 


Also: Storm Over Poland (lst 
prize documentary, 
Brussels, 1947) 

Salt Mine (Cannes edu- 
cational prize winner) ... 


The Hands of a Child... 


Symbol “C” 
WRITE: 
FILMS POLSKL, Inc. 
_ 299 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. 17 


condition that the new film organization will 


pledge enough funds to buy their own pro- 
jector within a year and will agree to provide 
film service to organizations in the community 
on a voluntary basis. 

In addition to this initial assistance the 
Board distributes a certain number of new 
prints each year to all non-profit film libraries. 
The number of libraries able to afford pur- 
chase of new prints has been growing. Many, 
however, keep up their programs by rental 
of films from the National Film Society, which 
has one of the largest if not the largest library 
of nontheatrical films north of the border. 

Meetings of film councils are held monthly. 
Whenever possible, the NFB field man for 
the area attends, to help iron out operational 
difficulties, pass on ideas from other councils, 
suggest programs. 

In urban centers like Toronto, Vancouver, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, private industry and trade 
unions have taken a keen interest in the film 
council idea. Industry and labor, during the 
war, were served by the industrial and trade 
union circuits of the National Film Board. 
Libraries and councils, however, are now 
taking the place of circuits in the cities, and 
labor and industrial groups sometimes form 
their own councils or participate in the film 
council of the community. 


The National Film Society of Canada, 
organized in 1935 by a group of public 
spirited citizens, holds a Dominion Charter 
and, is a non-profit, non-government co- 
ordinator and national distributor of edu- 
cational and nontheatrical films. Its head- 
quarters library, 172 Wellington St., Ottawa, 
Ontario, contains 3,000 titles and adds ap- 
proximately 250 films annually. It distributes 
for member nations of the U.N., also in- 
dustrially sponsored films and publishes a 
monthly bulletin. 
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Some Thoughts On Film Councils 


66 EN I GOT out of the government 

I made up my mind I would not take 
on any outside activities for many a long year 
to come. But I have made an exception of 
the Film Council. 


“As a member of UNESCO, theme of which 
is ‘people talking to people’ even where 
there are language differences, it soon became 
obvious to me, along with others, that words 
as a method are too difficult, especially since 
UNESCO wants to talk with masses of people. 
Increasingly, I feel that the greatest possible 
medium is films. 


“Domestically, too, we are having a terrific 
time. Speakers try to tell their stories, to 


66 MIGHT SAY we at United Nations 
re very much interested in the develop- 

ment of the Film Council, not only in the 
U. S., but internationally. My own experience 
has been, and that of many other people who 
have used pictures with something to say, 
that their usefulness is very limited if they 
are only seen. The picture can do a good 
job, but the ability to bring together a group 
wanting not only to see a motion picture, but 
to discuss it in terms of how it affects them 
or what they can do about it, leads to action.” 
“It has been our experience that ideas 
presented in pictures and then discussed pro- 
duce more understanding and more action than 


William Wells, U. N. Film Chief 


Mrs. Anna Rosenberg N. Y. Publicist and Roosevelt Labor Advisor 


transmit their messages. It seems so impossible 
to keep up with what is going on. I have 
used films to explain labor to management, 
and vice versa; agriculture to the city people, 
and city films to representatives of govern- 
ment who did not understand urban problems. 
All ask the same question: ‘Why don’t we 
know that such films exist?’ The question is, 
who should tell them? That’s why I feel so 
strongly the necessity for Film Councils— 
of a group of people of divergent interests 
and with an unbiased approach. 


“It was a librarian who helped me pick 
the right books, books I could understand and 
which taught me more about America than 


the same ideas presented in any other way. 
That is why we have at the United Nations 
an extensive motion picture program. At the 
end of next year we will have 14 pictures 
for the U. N. in 12 different countries, made 
by local producers. 


Mr. Wells added that there is no medium 
as effective as good Film Councils that have 
been set up on the basis of seeing and dis- 
cussing films which give some kind of infor- 
mation and guidance. “From the U. N. point 
of view,” he concluded, “that is the kind of 
film we want to supply, but without audiences 
our program is limited in its scope.” 


Jay Carmody, Washington Star Film Critic 


664 “RITICS LIKE MYSELF see too little 

of the films you people make or dis- 
tribute. What we have seen we like. Per- 
sonally, ’'m on your side in your attempts to 
interpret life and make it better. 


“The magazine Time has collected some 
interesting statistics concerning its readers, 
at least, which have encouraged motion pic- 
ture critics to feel that maybe they are making 
some inroads in their efforts to lift the public 
taste. Its Motion Picture and Theatre de- 
partments are the most widely read. The 
number of people influenced by critics 
generally, however, is still lamentably small. 
Just about 12-percent of the reading pub- 
lic pays any attention to us, This, of course, 
should silence the complaints of 35mm _pro- 
ducers who so often accuse critics of want- 
ing to do damage to the box office. We don’t, 
at all. We do want to do damage, however, 
to the low level of the public taste. 


“Critics go to the showing, in the hope of 
being able to say the picture is good and 
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would much rather find a good one than a 
bad one. A phase of poverty or semi-poverty 
in Hollywood would undoubtedly result in 
better pictures. It would make less ‘phonies’ 
unrelated to life. I would like to see Holly- 
wood deal with the common man—and the 
common woman, who can’t be played by 
glamor girls. 


“The 16mm right now has much to offer, 
because it is truer to life. But the 16mm needs 
press agents . . . and critics like myself 
are all ready to work with you if you are 
really interested in making pictures about life. 
Notify us of your screening. We want to 
see your pictures and there is no way for 
us to do so unless you provide it, through 
your Film Councils. Speaking for my paper, 
at least: we'll come to your showing, and 
will gladly write about what we see. | 


“Children, are fascinated with education, 
if it comes easily and pleasantly enough. 
They should see informational films outside 
school so they can discover for themselves 


my schooling did. I wonder why I cannot go 
to a public library for films as I did for 
books? 

“Film Councils in every community,” she 
concluded, “have a great public service to 
perform, to assist the library . . . And, as 
they begin to function, the quality of films 
will improve. Producers now make what they 
think will sell. One of these days they will 
make what the Film Council proves to them 
the public wants, and I have confidence in 
our people. I know they want good films... 
And on this subject, let me say: Councils 
should not censor pictures, but should review 
them and thus they will have a far-reaching 
influence in improving films.” 


Help 
Wanted, 


Please 


Editor of FILM NEWS 
Dear Miss Lee: 


Having heard that your next issue will 
concern itself with the promotion of 
Film Councils throughout the country, 
I am wondering whom I should contact 
concerning the establishing of such a 
group in my area. I live in Harlem, 
which has been apparently overlooked 
by the 16mm film world; and there 
is as much potential activity for Film 
Councils among Negro people as among 
any other citizens. 


In New York there are more than 
400,000 Negroes. In Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
Birmingham and many other large cities 
there are hundreds of thousands in 
Negro communities. 


Can you advise us as to the best 
and most immediate steps to be taken 
to effect our cooperation in this very 
worthwhile undertaking? 


‘FLORENCE MURRAY 
Editor, The Negro Handbook. 


that these films aren’t exclusively school 
things, that they are fun. There should be 
Saturday shows of such films for children. 


“As far back as 20 years ago, John Grier- 
son pointed out that, with the help of the 
press, films would get some place quickly, 
but without its help they would get nowhere.” 
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Previews and Reviews 


ON 


Wild Fowl in Slow Motion 


HIS perfectly beautiful film leaves one 

with a delightful feeling of exhilaration 
and upsweep. Each frame on its own is like 
an Audubon picture. It is poetry in motion 
combined with the enchantment of color, and 
the sensitive musical background (Eddie Craig) 
admirably complements the whole. A great 
deal of planning and patience must have gone 
into securing the material for this ballet of 
the marsh . . . There is much to be learned 
from it too, particularly in this age of the 
aeroplane. Its slow motion photography not 
only allows time for a good look at the colors 
and patterns of different species but, in the 
techniques of bird “take-off” and locomotion, 
the principles of many types of flying craft 
become apparent, from the cumbersome sky 
freighter with its long, steady roll to the air- 
thrashing water-borne gyro. A flock of snow 


geese winging in, formation perfect, is a rare 
sight in grace and precision. The ponderously 
dignified big white pelican is a comic craft, 
without any help from Disney . . . Finally, 
this film makes the point that “birds are essen- 
tial in the scheme of things because they help 
to maintain nature’s balance wheel as well as 
contributing much to the pleasure and benefit 
of mankind.” . . . Along with sportsmen and 
natufe lovers, schools, museums and art groups, 
we think students of the dance will find much 
of profit and interest in this unusual film. 


l-reel, Commercial Kodachrome. 
Photographed and directed by Rich- 
ard Borden. For purchase at $75, 
write Hawley-Lord, Inc., 61 West 
56th St., N.Y.C. 19. For rental, in- 
quire at your nearest film library. 


Logging In The Northwest 


HROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE history of 

the United States its forest has contri- 
buted in a multitude of ways to the country’s 
economic development. Since the coming of the 
first white settlers, the greater part of its vir- 
gin forest has disappeared. But supplies of 
original standing timber still remain in the 
Northwest and this film, photographed in soft 
color, deals simply but graphically with the 
way we take that timber . . . Despite modern 
machinery, there is still much hard work that 
must be done in the old way by intrepid lum- 
bermen; and we see a group of them, in the 
picturesque, opening, river scene reach their 
camp by raft . . . More and more spur rail- 
roads, and highways for powerful trucks, are 
reaching into logging areas. “But sooner or 
later”, narrator William F. Kruse tell¢ us, “all 
logs go for a swim” in the swift streams of this 
mountainous part of the country . . . and we 
travel along with the loggers, by boat or by 
raft, to handle tie-ups. A particularly interesting 
sequence “stars” a tractor called in to loose a 
bad jam in shallow water . . . “After seeing 
this film,” the narration concludes, “can you 
name several articles made of wood that may 
have come from these very forests?” and, with 
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STORY OF THE BEES, Cannes 
1946 prize winner re-edited for 
American schools, will be one of 
four new teaching films at the 4th 
Annual Audio-Visual Aids Insti- 
tute, Museum of Natural History, 
N. Y. C. All interested are invited. 
Museum Auditorium, Jan. 9; 4 p.m. 


this question, seems to us to fix the picture’s po- 
tential audience at the lower school age level. 
LOGGING IN THE NORTHWEST is pleasant 
to watch, as well as being instructive, and 
suitable for general distribution including 
adult groups, if this tag is anticipated and the 
film’s primary purpose (i.e. classroom service) 
is understood. 


l-reel, Kodachrome, oes 10-min- 
utes. Photographed by C. O. Perrine, 
edited and narrated by William F. 
Kruse for United World Films Inc., 
1250-6th Ave., New York 20, Rental 
$3. Sales price $80. 


Remember To Say You Saw It In FILM NEWS 


The Tortoise 
And The Hare 


HARE was bragging in the woods one day 

about how fast he could run. A tortoise, 
tired of Mr. Hare, not only challenges the fleet 
one to a race, but wins it. In conclusion, 
Judge Wise Owl points the moral. “It’s plain 
to me the race is not always to the, swift. 
Slow and steady wins.” .. . It’s the same old 
Aesop fable. But, in this visualization, it all 
seems new and fresh. What’s more, the visuali- 
zation is so well done it gives the impression 
that the animals in the picture are actually 
enacting the story; and they are real animals, 
not cartoon creations .. . We understand that 
14,000 feet of animal footage were shot to 
obtain 400-feet in continuity. A particularly 
“human” sequence is the one in which the 
fox—delegated by Judge Owl to “plot the 
course of the race and make it hard”—seems 
to be doing just that, as he sniffs a hollow 
log, studies a stream, samples a thicket. The 
race itself is wonderful too, with the hare 
slithering and flashing along, while the tor- 
toise clumbers left-right, left-right. Even the 
expressions of the animals seem to suit the 
story moment, as when the poor old tortoise, 
not built for hopping over rocks and roots, 
takes falls and bumps, and goes grimly on, 
screwing his odd face into lines of even 
greater effort . . . Grace Storm, collaborator 
on production, certainly knows what children 
will like. Their parents are bound to like it 
too, if the children will arrange to let them 
see this classroom reel. 


l-reel; 10-12 minutes, bl. & wh., 

sound. For purchase at $50, or rent 

at $2.50 for the Ist, 2nd and 3rd 

days and 50-cents for each day addi- 

tional, write to the producer, Encyclo- 
edia Britannica Films Inc., 20 N. 
acker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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HE PROTESTANT FILM COMMISSION, 

official film making arm for 19 Protestant 
denominations and 13 _ interdenominational 
agencies, was organized two years ago for two 
purposes: (1) to encourage the entertainment 
motion picture industry to produce more films 
on religious themes, containing “positive moral 
values”; and (2) to produce films with -a 
religious message for nontheatrical release. 
BEYOND OUR OWN, the Committee’s ini- 
tial creation, produced in Hollywood, wraps 
its message of evangelism in a dramatic story 
concerning two very dissimilar brothers, Peter 
and Bob Rogers . . . In the opening scene, 
outside a surgery, we meet Peter (Charles 
Russell), Bob (DeForrest Kelley) and Peter’s 
wife (Trudy Marshall). Peter is struck down 
by his young son’s death on the operating 
table. In flashback, with narration by Pierre 
Watkin as the family physician and friend, 
we see the two brothers at college and follow 
them up through the years . . . Peter is the 
brilliant runner who scores the touchdowns, 
Bob the skillful blocker who makes the scor- 
ing possible. Peter’s sights are on a successful 
career. He becomes a promising attorney. Bob 
is equally promising as a young physician in 
Dr. Blake’s clinic but he resents spending 
his knowledge on prescribing for the imaginary 
ills of the social set. A sermon in church one 
Sunday sets his feet on the path of the medical 
missionary. He goes to China. Peter, mean- 
while, marries his childhood sweetheart. It is 
when their son is killed in an accident that 
Peter's world collapses . . . “There’s a lot 
more to doctoring than surgery and _ pills,” 
Dr. Blake tells Mrs. Rogers; talks to her 
about “the hidden strength, beyond our own, 
we all need”; suggests that Peter visit Bob 
in China, There Peter meets Wong (Richard 
Loo), a once wealthy man who has known 
tragedy and is now working as a lay evangelist 
in the children’s hospital Bob has established 
. . . China’s Civil War destroys the hospital 
and Wong, fatally injured in its wreckage, 
dies in Peter’s arms. The supreme faith of the 
dying man opens Peter’s eyes. He wants to 
become a missionary himself. Bob urges him, 
however, to return to his family and his own 
work but to devote some part of himself to 
helping others . . . Long preachments are not 
good cinema, long letters an old fashioned de- 
vice for indicating lapse of time. We wonder 
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A delegation of village parents pre- 
sents a treasured ivory cross in 
gratitude for Peter’s having risked 
his life for their children. 


why an Academy Award producer like Mr. 
Jack Chertok would be guilty of either, as 
here. There is a bit too much of the saccharine 
in scenes of affection between Peter and his 
wife. But these matters could be rectified 
easily by a little judicious cutting. Otherwise 
the film has much to recommend it for evening 
church meetings, and other gatherings where 
the religious message would be welcomed. 


Running time, 40-mins. Produced by 
Apex Film Corporation, Hollywood 
(Jack Chertok), under the supervi- 
sion of Paul F. Heard, exec. dir. 
Protestant Film Commission. For 
rent at $10, write the Religious Film 
Association, 45 Astor Place, N.Y.C. 3. 


Heir To The 
Throne 


ewe AND HERO WORSHIP”, by 
Thomas Carlyle, in discussing “king- 
ship” from the philosophic point of view, takes 
the stand that it is in the nature of man to 
want a leader, and to set up or accept various 
forms of leadership in accordance with the 
times or with his own temperament. Symbol 
of the British system of leadership, or govern- 
ment, for many centuries has been The 
Throne, so that the character and conduct of 
its occupant must be of interest to the world, 
as to the peoples in its immediate sphere of 
influence. Kings—and queens too—in British 
history have been known to lose their heads, 
literally; and in the experience of our own 
lifetime a British sovereign was forced into 
abdication. The “kingship”, therefore, of the 
present Heir Apparent Princess Elizabeth, is 
in large measure dependent on her accepta- 
bility; and it is further evidence of the power 
and importance of the screen medium that 
it is being employed to present to the world, 
as to her own people, the young woman who, 
from infancy, has been groomed to step into 
the shoes of an earlier Queen Elizabeth and 
of her great-great-grandmother, Queen Vic- 
toria, whose reigns were notable for British 
achievement. This film, commencing with shots 
of Elizabeth’s childhood and girlhood, tells 
her story up to her return from the South 
African tour with her royal parents, when her 
engagement to Prince Philip was announced. 
It also includes scenes from her daily life 
at home and in public; newsreel recording 
of the Jubilee of her grandparents and Corona- 
tion of her father and mother; and sequences 
taken during the Royal Tour of Africa. 


2-reels, 16mm. For rent at $2 or pur- 
chase at $37.50, write to British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. 


The Royal 


Tour 


F JUSTIFICATION is required for booking 

this film in the United States or other coun- 
tries with different ideas of government, con- 
sideration of a certain tendency on the part 
of a large percentage of the world’s popula- 
tion to swarm a “movie star” will supply it. 
Curiosity, as well as “hero worship”, are uni- 
versal common denominators. So too is the 
love of “dress up” and spectacle. THE ROYAL 
TOUR has real educational value, however. 
It is in that word “tour”; and we see little 
on our screens about South Africa . . . News- 
reel cameras began their work for this film 
on the evening of Jan. 31, 1947, as the Royal 
Family left the palace for Waterloo Station. 
They finished 100 days later with the king, 
queen and two princesses on the palace bal- 
cony, acknowledging their welcome home; 
when Princess Elizabeth quietly and without 
apparent self-consciousness faces the camera 
on the arm of Prince Philip; also, broadcasts 
her dedication to the people of the British. 
Commonwealth . . . The tour took the royal 
tour-ers, in fine weather and under prosaic 
umbrellas, over much of South Africa. At 
Capetown, with traditional ceremony, the Do- 
minion legislature for the first time in history 
is opened by a reigning king and queen in 
person. Through interesting South African 
country they travel northward, in the white 
train, to Basutoland, ruled by a native queen. 
At Durban, its balconied buildings reminis- 
cent of New Orleans, they watch a magnificent 
“march past” of men and women war veterans. 
At Livingstone (Northern Rhodesia) white 
and native majesties meet with impressive 
ceremony. With -Field Marshal Smuts the 
royal visitors climb to World’s View, crowned 
by the grave of Cecil Rhodes. On the way 
home they stop at St. Helena . . . Interspersed 
among formal sequences are interesting candid 
camera shots of the Royal Family as individuals 
or together, in their more relaxed moments, 
as at the ostrich farm . . . Apparently they 
are pleasant travellers. They are certainly in- 
fluential. You will enjoy going along with 
them; and you will see all sorts of things 
you would never see otherwise, such as great 
tribal assemblies, amazing dancing, incredible 
trekking. There is strange native chanting; 
and ancient music too, some of it performed 
on drums—such drums! 


3-reels, 28-mins. For rent at $3 or. 
| erm at $56.25, write to British . 
nformation Services, 30 Rockefeller 

Plaza, N.Y.C. 
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“As The Twig is Bent 


- IS unfortunate that, in some scenes of 
this film, Mama Phillips wears a red dress 
which, by reflection, makes her infant son 
look like a little parboiled lobster, particu- 
larly in his bath. Despite, however, his off- 
color start, Toby is destined for a balanced 
manhood, if his moti:e»’s efficient, affectionate 
handling of him is any criterion; and the 
accent here is on sensitivity to a baby’s 
emotional as well as physical needs .. . It 
all looks very simple, the way Mrs. Phillips 
goes about it; and she should know how. 
Toby is her third. The film opens with 
the other two children helping to ready the 
crib, and thus readying themselves psycho- 
logically for the coming of the new baby. 
At several points along its way too, the film 
brings the older brother and sister into the 


Know Your Baby 


picture and focusses some attention on them 
—as it advises all parents of additional family 
to do . . . This is a comforting and en- 
couraging picture-lesson for jittery new 
parents. It helps, to watch someone who knows 
how, go quietly and surely about the business 
of feeding, changing, bedding, burping, bath- 
ing and soothing an infant . . . The “hero” 
of this film, incidentally, is just a frail 
month old. 


Running time: 10 minutes. 
Color. Produced by Crawley 
Films, Ottawa, for the National 
Film Board of Canada. For 
rental at $2.50 or purchase at 
$75., write National Film Board 
of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 26. 


Your Children and You 


QUOTE its introduction, “this film is 
mainly a counsel of perfection. How- 
ever, the suggestions are practical, and parents 
could adopt them all without growing wings.” 
Entertainingly and with humor, but seriously 
nonetheless, it makes the pertinent point that 
parents who allow a child to enslave them 
completely set up conditions that will make 
their own lives “not worth living” and do 
wrong to that child, whose life thus begins 
all off balance .. . Based on English prac- 
tice, which in turn is governed largely by 
living conditions “over there”, its suggestions 
in some instances would seem not applicable 
in this country. Not in its cities, at any rate. 
On the other hand, and according to statistics, 
there are a surprising number of even middle 
class homes possessed of no better plumbing 
facilities for instance, in either bathroom or 
kitchen, than some of those the mothers in 
this picture must cope with in caring for 
and training their little ones. Because it 


speaks in terms of average income, it has 
particular value for the many American 
parents who, like their English counterparts, 
cannot afford all the modern gadgets for 
their children. At the same time, because of 
its good sense and good humor, it contains 
for those of all social strata, sound and 
helpful suggestions on the general handling 
of children from their first months to the 
age of four or five; and the situations dealt 
with are so naturally presented as to make 
one wonder how they were recorded. Cer- 
tainly the children do not seem aware of 
the presence of a camera . .. A very 
valuable section deals with training on the 
psychologic side, and alerts parents on pre- 
vention of fears, certain typical maladjust- 
ments, and unnecessary boredom that leads 
to naughtiness . . . This is a sensible, cheery 
visual lesson on how to get along with your 
children and help them get along with you. 
Its incidental music is very nice too—particu- 
larly in the sequence that gives the baby’s 
eye view of light and shadow patterns on 
the ceiling, of tree silhouettes against the 
sky, and of other not so entertaining sights. 


3 reels; bl. & wh.; 31 minutes. 
Produced by Realist Film Unit 
Ltd. (Great Britain), for the 
Ministry of Health, in coopera- 
tion with the Central Council 
for Health Educaton. For rental 
at $3. or purchase at $60, write 
British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 


First Steps 


ESPITE GOOD CARE, hundreds of thou- 
sands of children in this country and 
throughout the world fall unfortunate victims 
to afflictions such as cerebral palsy and polio. 
Particularly in India, children handicapped 
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in this way are a major social problem, and 
as a first step in attack on the problem India 
recently turned for help to the United 
Nations. Result: this film, so aptly titled, 
which was produced under the supervision of 


U.N.’s Department of Public Information, for 
its Department of Social Affairs . . . Purpose 
of FIRST STEPS is to present visually for 
India’s social workers, simple treatments with 
improvised equipment which have been found 
effective in the United States and which can 
be pursued in the area of the home. Location 
for the greater portion of the film was the 
Jewish Federation’s nonsectarian summer 
Camp Oakhurst in New Jersey, which is 
oytstanding for its psychosomatic approach in 
this field . . . Some of the children featured 
may never be cured but it is claimed that 
all can become skilled and useful men and 
women, and several of the counsellors are 
themselves “graduates” of the therapy em- 
ployed, first goal of which is self help. Train- 
ing grounds are the home, the garden; and 
healthful occupation turns outward, from the 
limited body into constructive activity, the 
thoughts of stricken youngsters. Music stimu- 
lates effort. Group games train hands and 
arms for movement and hearts for happiness. 
The sequence in which a delighted little girl 
discovers she can get her hand to her mouth 
and feed herself . . . that one too in which 
a 9-year old boy, his face a study in mixed 
courage and fear, takes his first steps away 
from a supporting wall . . . are poignantly 
unforgettable. In the closing scenes when this 
boy leaves the treatment center and, unaided, 
“walks with triumph and dignity among 
people” out into the busy world, there is 
inspiration and hope for the handicapped 
youngster everywhere and his parents alike 
. . » Medical supervision was by Dr. N.Purs- 
hottam of New Delhi (India) who recently 
returned home to carry on in this field after 
studying advanced pediatrics at Columbia 
Medical Center. Such centers everywhere, 
social agencies of many types and interested 
laity will find FIRST STEPS extremely use- 
ful. It will be available soon in Polish, Serbo- 
Croat, Spanish, Chinese, Czecho-Slovak, Greek 
and French versions; which may be a tribute 
to the work of producer Karl Hinkle, script 
writer Albert Wasserman and director Leo 
Seltzer, as well as to the usefulness of the 
subject. 


l-reel, bl. & wh. Produced by 
Frederic House, N. Y. C. For 
information regarding release, 
write Film and Television Sec- 
tion, Department of Public In- 
formation, United Nations, Lake 
Success, ‘ 
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So The Tree Grows’’ 


OF 100 TOPICS uncovered by a recent 
jurvey among institutional buyers as 
being in particular need, “correct posture 
for teen-age girls” topped the list. Here is 
fulfilment of that need, prepared under the 
guidance of subject matter specialist Gene- 
vieve Ryan of Paterson, New Jersey . . . 
SITTING RIGHT makes an honest, forth- 
right approach to the modern girl. Concern- 
ing itself not at all with bone and body 
structure (about which there is already screen 
material available), it shows her how she 
looks, slouching any old fashion in a chair 
or wrapped around it in surrealist style. 
“Movie stars”, it exhorts her, “are made, 
not born. Why not do a little work on your- 
self? Sit—and stand—with distinction!” The 
camera then attends a girls’ “High” committee 
meeting and deals individually with six or 
seven types of girl: long and _ shortlegged, 
fat, thin, etc. . . . “Sit on your sitting bone”, 
“look like a queen”, and “glamor can be 
earned, it doesn’t just happen” are pleasantly 
illustrated by some very pretty Paterson 


Posture control is prerequisite 
to sitting—and standing—right. 


young ladies against a background of lively 

but not too loud dance music. 
9-minutes; Kodachrome. Pro- 
duced by Grant, Flory and Wil- 
liams. For rent at $3.50 or 
purchase at $90 write John 
Flory, 441 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. C. 17. Also available in 
bl. & wh. at $2 rental, $50 
sales price. Discount for edu- 
cational institutions, 


Forgotten Children 


ORE EFFECTIVE than a speech, more 

poignant than a written appeal, is this 
picture story of 54,000 youngsters in after-war 
Europe and its DP camps. Their only mis- 
fortune that they have been born Jews, and 
on the “wrong” side of the ocean, these 
little ones, haunted by horrors they have 
seen, live in a vacuum, physically and 
spiritually . . . In its opening sequence 
FORGOTTEN CHILDREN shows the effects 
of the war on both Christians and Jews 
but makes the point that the former are at 
least being re-established in their original 
surroundings, to which they are welcomed 
back by old friends and neighbors. It pro- 
ceeds then to point out that the Jewish child 
of Europe still has no home; that they ask, 
who have known only the Hitler terror, the 
wayside station, the DP camp: what does it 
mean to be free? . . . Remembering the 
Palestine of their Bible lessons and _ their 
prayers, they think of it as their only home, 
they train in the camps for a useful life 
there. What does it matter that the Palestine 
waiting for them today is “a land dark with 
guns? Children who knew the schooling of 
Belsen and of Buchenwald are not afraid 
. . « Though the ships that bring them to 
its shores are turned back, carrying them 
off again to another desperate interlude, they 
have seen the shores of hope and know that 
one day they will come back.” The Forgotten 
Children of yesterday know their direction 
now and, every day in spite of battle and 
guns, more and more of them must be remem- 
bered by the free men and women of the 
world, many of whom are already helping 
. » FORGOTTEN CHILDREN was compiled, 
from a wide range of unreleased newsreel 
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material, for the purpose originally of raising 
funds for Youth Aliyah, the department of 
Hadassah (i.e. the women’t Zionist organi- 
zation) which has already taken 23,500 
children and young people out of Europe 
to Palestine. The film has potentialities also 
as an educational tool in history and social 
science classes; as background material for 
child welfare and medical work; for goodwill 
groups of all sorts . . . Ernest Block’“makes 
effective use of haunting Jewish melodies in 
his background music. Mrs. Arthur Green- 
wald, Hadassah Chairman of Exhibits, Films 
and Sepcial Events,was producer, Mrs. Mildred 
Barish Vermont’s well written commentary 
is tellingly narrated by world affairs’ reporter 
Quentin Reynolds. 

Running time, 18-minutes. 

Available in both 16 and 35mm. 

For rental rates, or for pur- 

chase, write to Film Depart- 

ment, Hadassah Organzaton of 

America, Inc. 1819 Broadway, 

N. Y. C. 23. 


Children of Conflict . . . For 
them the war is not yet ended. 


The Feeling 
Of Rejection 


IWENTY-THREE year old Margaret, a 
typist and “home girl”, is the workhorse 
at her office and in her family circle. 
Unable to stand up for herself, she in- 
evitably submits to the will of others, even 
in matters of clothes and hairdo; is not a 
happy young woman; suffers extreme head- 
aches, fatigue and dizzy spells despite an 
apparently sound physique . . . Her doctor 
refers her to a psychiatrist. By encouraging 
her to recall and talk about her childhood 
and adolescence, he helps her understand that 
her trouble harks back to an early learned 
fear of not “belonging.” To “stay put” in a 
corner with her toys and always to do as 
she was told—especially after the advent of 
a baby sister—was to be a “good girl.” To 
assert herself was to risk loss of love and 
aqproval. Supplemental group therapy further 
assists Margaret. She begins to so moderate 
her behavior that her life as. an adult is no 
longer complicated, and physical symptoms 
of emotional disorders cease to trouble her 
. .. First shown in this country to the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association in convention last 
spring, THE FEELING OF REJECTION 
was highly commended by psychiatrists from 
all over this country and from abroad. A 
unique and authoritative attempt to put 
before the public a problem in mental health 
via the screen medium, it has been making 
16mm history since its recent release .. . 
Except perhaps for some experience in Little 
Theatre work, all its protagonists including 
“Mag” are non-professionals, This type of 
cast, deliberately chosen, gives verisimilitude 
to the film in toto and makes the girl her- 
self readily acceptable. The sections dealing 
with her childhood are masterfully handled. 
The juvenile actors—‘just children”, out of 
Ottawa nursery schools—are natural little 
thespians . . . Dr. Bruce Ruddick, a young 
psychiatrist presently taking a special course 
at Creedmore (mental) Hospital in Queens 
merits praise for producing, from actual 
case material suplied by Montreal’s Allen 
Memorial Hospital, McGill University, and 
Royal Victoria Hospital, a story that stands 
on its own for interest as well as for edu- 
cational content. Robert Anderson’s direction 
is in the best tradition of documentary ... 
A significant contribution to the science of 
mental health, THE FEELING OF REJEC- 
TION is already proving itself of absorbing 
interest to parents and teachers, as well as 
professional workers in the fields of social _ 
service and medicine. 
23-minutes, bl. & wh. sound. 
Produced by the National Film 
Board of Canada for the Mental 
Health Division of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and 
Welfare (Ottawa). For rental 
at $2.50 or purchase at $40 
write to National Film Board of 
Canada in your area, or 620 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 
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PEAKING AT THE overflow premiere of 

this picture at the Museum of Modern Art, 
N.Y.C., Dr. Channing Tobias (the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights) said: “It is not 
optional to us in America as to whether or 
not we wish to carry the message of this film 
to the minds and hearts of the American 
people. We must do it—and not on behalf of 
any of the racial or religious groups repre- 
sented in it, but in the interests of democracy, 
lest it perish under our eyes.” . . . The people 
of the city whuse Youth Council story this 
film tells, were shocked into recognition of 
the sad state of democracy within their com- 
munity when Frank Crandall lost his life as 
result of a “north vs. south side” street fight 
and his father, a newspaper editor, wrote a 
front page open letter to the Mayor. In the 
course of this editorial he said: “My boy died 
because there is a fence between the two sides 
of the town, and because there are other 
fences, racial and religious . . . Somehow we've 
got to tear these down and get our young 
people living right between one another.” . . . 
Betty Ainsworth of the town’s recreation divi- 
sion, called a meeting of leading citizens and 
persuaded them to give a trial, at least, to a 
youth council idea she has heard about. The 
City Hall was used for the organizational 
meeting and an adult adviser was present. 
From the start, however, the young people ran 
things for themselves and only turned to their 
adviser, when they ran themselves into certain 
difficulties . . . There being no hall in town 
large enough to accommodate their numbers 
for meetings and socials, they scoured the 
town, found a dusty old warehouse of good 
size, approached the City Fathers to give it 
to them, were advised: “That warehouse is 
for equipment, not jitterbugs!” The campaign 


“ , .. lest it perish 


under our eyes...” 


they organized to marshal public opinion on 
their side brought pressure to bear on the 
Mayor and secured them their meeting place. 
The rest of the story—narrated by Melvyn 
Douglas in easy, friendly fashion as the town 
doctor, himself a parent—concerns the activi- 
ties of the Youth Council . . . “What difference, 
if arms are black or white, the narrator puts 
the important question, “so long as they are 
straight, and willing to work together?” . . . 
Sponsored by the Youth Division (21 member 
organizations) of the National Social Assembly, 
MAKE WAY FOR YOUTH is acted by the 
junior and senior citizens of Madison, Wis- 
consin, the community chosen after cayeful con- 
sideration of many. When the decision had 
been made to film in Madison, its Youth 
Council organized a Personnel Committee and 
took charge of all cast details with such in- 
genuity and efficiency as to astound even 
Executive Producer Robert Disraeli, whose 
background includes considerable Hollywood 
major studio experience. Mr. Disraeli, Director 
Marvin Rothenberg, the many organizations 
responsible for its creation, and the city of 
Madison all together are to be commended on 
their first cooperative effort in the film field. 
It is a neat, effective job of work for its pur- 
pose, of interest to adults as well as teen agers, 
of all religious persuasions. 


Running time, 22-mins. Produced by 
the Youth Division of the National 
Assembly, 134 E. 56th St., N.Y.C. 22. 
Write the Division for information 
on Youth Councils. To rent the film 
($3.50 daily; $10 weekly; $15 for 
2 weeks; $25 for a month), or to 
purchase at $60, write to Association 
+ Inc., 347 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 


“Woman Speaks” 


Televised 


Selected subjects from WOMAN SPEAKS 
(“a film digest of activities and achieve- 
ments of women the world over”) have 
been chosen by the U.S. War Department 
for reorientation purposes in Germany, 
Austria, Japan and Korea. WOMAN 
SPEAKS is also being televised regularly, 
and has been selected by the Library of 
Congress for permanent preservation. 


These human interest, 400-foot subjects, 
originally released in 35mm and enthu- 
siastically received by major theatre cir- 
cuits all over the U.S., are the creation of 
Film Studios of Chicago, 135 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 3, whose founder-president, 
H. A. Spanuth, is one of the real pioneers 
in 16mm film. 


Our Union 


WELL-BEING of the corner 
grocery depends upon the well-being of 
the workers. A healthy trade union movement 
means a healthy nation”, this film contends 
and proceeds to visualize, by combining news- 
reel and enactment, the story of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, C.1.0., from its birth in the depres- 
sion years up to its present strength of some 
600,000 members . . . Though tailored pri- 
marily for inter-union use, and although it 
gives the “outside” viewer the feeling it is 


less objective than it might be, OUR UNION 


| 


is still worth anybody’s time for the insight it 
gives into labor’s mind, and for interesting 
facts and figures it presents. It is further 
noteworthy as the first attempt on the part 
of a Union to state its case on film, par- 
ticularly in view of the situation created by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


2-reels; approx. 20-minutes; bl. & 
wh., sound. Write to the United Elec- 
trical Workers of America Interna- 
tional Office, 11 E. 5Slst Street, 
N.Y.C. 22, for purchase at $50 and 
rental at $5. 


DWINNELL GRANT PRODUCTIONS is 
nearing completion of a scientific, animated 
film, “The Physiology of Normal Menstrua- 
tion”, sponsored by Schering Corporation, of 
Bloomfield, N. J. This is being produced 


as as instructional film for use in medical 
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schools and for the profession, and is the first 
of a series of medical motion pictures in the 
field of endocrinology. It is under the tech- 
nical supervision of Somers H. Sturgis, M.D., 
of Boston. 


This new organization, with offices and 


studios at 341 East 62nd St., New York, will 
be primarily concerned with the production 
of medical and technical films and filmstrips. 
Warren Sturgis heads the scientific depart- 
ment, and Orestes Calpini is in charge of 
animation and art. 


simplest operation: con be set up. threaded 
ond operated in few minutes — even- by 
children! lightest weight: combined weight 
of projector and speaker only 38 pounds! 
beoutifully styled: all aluminum casings in 
distinctive grey crackle finish! kindest to 
film: fewer moving parts touch fin, and 
patented shutter elimi ac ted 
film movement. lifetime lubrication! com- 
plete accessibility to all parts! powerful 
compect speaker! Improved amplifier! fully 
guaranteed! 


Absolutely perfect for homes, schools, clubs, 
institutions, and businesses . . . this superbly 
engineered priced-right projector is a mer- 
chandising ‘‘natural’’! 

For to see and hear the Empire Sound King 
is to enthuse about it. You're delighted with 
its beautiful modern styling—its distinctive 
finish! You’re excited about its professional 
performance, its flawless brilliant projection, 
its high fidelity sound reproduction! You 
agree there’s nothing to compare with the 


EMPIRE PROJECTOR 


q announcement 
NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE: A.C. aia aehe INC. mation now. And watch for 
by your local distributor. 
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The 
UNITED NATIONS 


FILM BOARD PRESENTS: 


The first film production by the 
Department of Public Infor- 
mation of the Unirep NaTIONS 
is made entirely of authentic 
documentary material which 
shows how in the midst of 
war, the idea of the United 
Nations was born. 

It shows the part the people 
of the world played in shap- 
ing the organization. It points, 
out clearly what the people of 
every country must do in mak- 
ing sure that its great purpose 
of world peace and security 
is achieved. 

16 mm b/w sound, 2 reel 


rental $2.50 single day 
sale $37.50 list 


Official Distributors in 
the United States 


NATIONS, 


(A non-profit membership organization) 


55 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Ask your dealer or write us for nearest address 
where film is available 


Write for your complimentary copy of our Rental 
Catalog or Sales releases of films on foreign 
nations. State which one 
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We Use Films in Our Program 


Compiled by Lillian Wachtel 


Part 2 of a series to ascertain what organizations 
use films in ther work — A FILM NEWS industry service 


EN AMERICAN WOMEN first gained 
the right to vote, immediately after 
World War I, Carrie Champman Catt and 
other leaders organized a group, the League 
of Women Voters, to instruct them in the 
techniques of casting the ballot. This league, 
responding to women’s desire to use their 
vote with intelligence, quickly expanded its 
scope. Today its 600 branches in 35 states 
conduct discussion groups, forums and con- 
ferences on the crucial issues of the day. 


Currently, the League stresses: 1) atomic 
energy control (domestic and international) ; 
2) strengthening the United Nations; 3) re- 
organization of Congress; 4) economic stabili- 
zation — control of inflation and deflation. 
Although they never endorse individual can- 
didates, the branches do act on local and 
state legislation, such as housing, better public 
school education, and minority rights. 


“Our action includes reaching the com- 
munity as a whole, as well as our member- 
ship,’ Miss Anna Lord Straus, national 
president, told Film News. Churches, vet- 
erans’ committees, farm groups, call upon 
them for speakers. In discussion groups, mem- 
bers learn how to take these issues to the 
community. 


Mrs. Oscar Ruebhausen, the League’s official 
observer at the United Nations, told Film 
News about the organization’s nine regional 
conferences recently held in Atlanta, Portland 
(Oregon), Washington, D. C., New York, 
Minneapolis, Dallas, Los Angeles, Columbus 
(Ohio), and Kansas City (Missouri). 


Local League presidents and committee 
chairmen took part to plan action on the 
reciprocal trade agreements, the ITO charter, 
and the Marshall Plan. To help bring these 
subjects to their communities, the film, “Round 
Trip,” and the filmstrip, “The Challenge of 
World Trade,” were shown, and discussion 
techniques demonstrated. Mrs. Ruebhausen 
pointed out, too, that visual aids have helped 
develop new League leadership. Many women 
hesitate to take a speaking assignment before 
an outside group. But, equipped with a slide- 
film projector, and in the more informal type 
of meeting surrounding a showing, members 
soon find themselves at ease. 


The organization has also sponsored the 
production of the filmstrips “Economics for 
Everybody” and “The Challenge of World 
Trade”; and plans to increase the availability 
of filmstrips to local branches. These are 
also encouraged to buy their own slidefilm 
projectors and set up small slidefilm libraries. 
Special outlines giving instruction to local 
League leaders on how to integrate these 
media into a total well-balanced meeting. 


At meetings and conventions, such films 
as “The People’s Charter” (UN); “One 
World or None” (National Committee on 
Atomic Information); and “Brotherhood of 
Man” (United Automobile Workers), have 
been screened. Leagues have also had success 
in urging local motion picture theatres to 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
OF THE U.S.A. 
(Founded 1920) 

National Headquarters: 736 

Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

President: Miss Anna 

Straus. 

Number of Local Leagues: 600 
in 35 States. 

Total Membership: 72,000. 

National Publication: “Action”. 

Purpose: “To promote political 
responsibility through informed and 
active participation in govern- 
ment.” 


show short subjects on themes of current 
political interest. 

Mrs. Houghton C. Smith, public relations 
chairman of the New York City League, 
told Film News that opportunity to assist 
in the production of films along the lines 
of its purpose is welcomed. The Riverdale 
Branch of the New York City League recently 
worked with Willard Pictures, Inc., on the 
Department of State’s 20-minute subject, “New 
Neighbor,” which has been dubbed in 26 
languages for international showing. Scenes 
for this film, whose theme was the importance 
of citizen participation in government, were 
shot in members’ homes, business places, etc., 
and they and their families took part. 

At their State Fair, the Texas League and 
the Dallas Health Museum enabled nearly a 
million pecple to learn something about 
atomic energy. They cooperated in securing 
nationally famous exhibits, in arranging to 
have scientists speak, and in showing films. 
League members also spoke on the social and 
political aspects of the subject. 

A few months ago, two League women 
spark-plugged the planning of an Atomic 
Energy Week in Charlottesville, Va. News 
papers, radio, posters, all did their share. 
“Perhaps the most successful activity, aside 
from the mass meeting, was our store,” 
reported Mary Stamps White, president of 
the Albemarle County League and vice 
chairman of Atomic Energy Week. “We ob- 
tained the free use of an empty store. We 
had four films: ‘Atomic Power,’ ‘One World 
or None,’ ‘Operation Crossroads,’ a Navy film 
of the Bikini tests, and ‘A Tale of Two 
Cities.’ 

“Hostesses from the PTA, the Mother's 
Club, the University League, and the League 
of Women Voters, took turns in greeting 
interested persons, handing out literature, etc. 

. We found it was better to have a short, 
emphatic speech before the movie. Otherwise, 
as the film ended, people began to walk out.” 

League members are convinced that if 
Americans are to retain their democratic 
rights, they must be informed, and are con- 
clusively demonstrating that visual aids can 
make facts unforgettable. 
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NATIONAL PUBLICITY 
COUNCIL FOR HEALTH AND 
WELFARE SERVICES 
(Organized 1922) 
National Headquarters: 130 
East 22nd Street, New York 10 

N. Y. 

Total Membership: More than 
2000 civic, health and welfare or- 
ganizations in every state, Canada, 


Latin America, and the U. S. 
possessions, 

Executive Director: Sallie €E. 
Bright. 

Executive Publication: 
“Channels”. 


Purpose: “To help health and 
welfare organizations fulfill their 
responsibility for public education; 
to act as a national clearinghouse 
for public relations ideas and pub- 
licity materials for community 
agencies." 


RIGINALLY sponsored by the Russell 

Sage Foundation, this 25-year-old cor- 
poration is built on the idea that no public 
service assignment can be successfully carried 
on unless it has the support and understand- 
ing of the people. 

Assistance is given to agencies in planning 
public relations programs and fund-raising 
campaigns through radio, 16mm films, news- 
papers, public forums, etc. Typical of the 
national agencies who use the Council’s 
services regularly are the American Red 
Cross, National Tuberculosis Association, 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
United States Public Health Service, Ameri- 
can Library Association and others. 

The Council itself does not produce films, 
but all kinds of civic, health and welfare 
organizations — domestic and foreign — call 
upon it to help in using, locating, and pro- 
ducing non-technical 16mm films and strips 
on health and welfare subjects. The growing 
use, by social and health agencies, of 16mm 
films as teaching and publicity tools is reflected 
in the increasing number of requests for in- 
formation and consultation on film problems 
handled in the past two years by the informa- 
tion department, headed by Mrs. Alice Smuts, 
research secretary, who reports a 30 per- 


cent increase in the number of film inquiries . 


received this year. 


Films most often asked for during the past 
year were those dealing with juvenile delin- 
quency, race relations, mental hygiene, health 
education, child care, and films interpreting 
the work of family, children’s, and other 
case work agencies. The information depart- 
ment maintains a card file of approximately 
500 films on 51 special health and welfare 
subjects. Each card lists the subject, title, 
producer, sale or rental price, running time, 
summary of content, and other necessary in- 
formation. 

Another file lists film sources, such as 
commercial producers and distributors, govern- 
ment agencies, national health and welfare 
organizations, universities, foreign govern- 
ment, ete. Even a file of “not-recommended” 
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films is maintained. This specialized informa- 
tion is kept up-to-date by means of national 
direct mail surveys, staff attendance at 
screenings of new productions, the Council’s 
own clearinghouse of catalogues, and con- 
tacts with producers and distributors. _ 

In addition to providing the sources for 
specific health and welfare films, the infor- 
mation department during the past year was 
called upon to answer various $64-questions 
regarding films suitable for review in a 
social work magazine, for in-service training 
of case workers, for showing by a planned 
parenthood group, for worldwide distribution 
through UNESCO, costs of film production 
and names of producers, advantages of various 
types of projectors, and facilities for testing 
audience reactions to a film on race relations. 

A consultation service, guided by Sallie E. 
Bright, executive director, and Beatrice K. 
Tolleris, associate director, offers professional 
assistance to members in producing their 
own publicity materials, annual reports, ex- 
hibits, films, etc., and in developing public 
information programs. The consultants review 
the scripts of health and welfare films, advise 
on production and distribution, and consult 
with member agencies on how, when, and 
why to produce a film for public education 
and interpretation. 

The consultation staff's services are also 
used by commercial firms in producing health 
and welfare subjects. For instance, in work- 
ing with the March of Time on problems of 
the veteran, and on adoption procedures, the 
consultation department briefed writers on the 
policies and thinking held by national welfare 
services regarding these two social problems, 
analyzed current public misapprehensions 
about the veterans and agencies’ adoption 
policies, suggested key welfare executives to 
contact, and even arranged for documentary 
settings. 

CHANNELS, the Council’s monthly news- 
magazine of publicity and public relations for 
community agencies, features news and reviews 
of new films, strips, and guides of jnterest 
to the non-profit field. 

Membership in the Council is open to all 
interested individuals and organizations. For 
a folder, “The People’s Understanding,” des- 
cribing this unique non-profit service, write 
to Robert Holmes, business manager, 130 
East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


@ International Film Foundation — headed 
the prize winning list at the Chicago Films of 
the World Festival with four out of eleven 
films shown. They were Bread and Wine, Chil- 
dren of Russia, Mary Visits Poland, and Arti- 
sans of Florence. Boundary Lines was also 
one of six selected in the International Inter- 
dependence class. 

Under a recently reorganized distribution 
plan, IFF films can be purchased through 
visual education dealers or rented from film 
libraries. 


treat for 

Chicag music lovers’ . . . in 
"WOMAN 
SPEAKS' 
Symphony Write H. A. Spanuth, 
CONCERT! bors — Dept. N — 

cago 3. 


l6mm, Sound 
Films 


that 
INSTRUCT... 
DELIGHT 
STIMULATE! 


@ What are your interests? The 
National Film Board of Canada is 
ready with films on food and nutri- 
tion, child welfare, education and 
civics, human and physical geog- 
raphy, hygiene and medicine, inter- 
national affairs, arts and crafts, 
music, natural r Trees, sports, 
recreation and dancing, social plan- 
ning, wild life and nature study. 


Write for free catalogue .. . 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD 
of CANADA 


Chicago, | New York, 20 Washington, 6 
84 East 620 1746 Massa- 
Randolph St. Fifth Ave. chussetts Ave. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
CLASSROOM FILMS 


are winning ever-increasing recognition 
for their effective services in the 
nation’s classrooms. 


If you are not already familiar with 
the usefullness of such Films as: 

“STORY OF OUR FLAG" 

“OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT" 

“EARTH AND ITS SEASONS” 

“MYSTERIES OF WATER" 

“WORLD WE LIVE IN" 

“STORY OF STEEL” 

“RECTILINEAR COORDINATES" 

“HOW THE EYE FUNCTIONS" 

“HOW THE: EAR FUNCTIONS" 

“OUR TEETH" 

“STORY OF COAL" 

“STORY OF WHEAT” 

“STORY OF ELECTRICITY" 

“PRINCIPLES OF REFRIGERATION" 

“HOW WE SEE” 

“PRACTICAL GEOMETRY SERIES” 


Write today for descriptive Catalog, 
Sale and Rental Prices. 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 


625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


is 


Anthony Steven 
before the war 
was a reporter 


Mail” .. « spent 
7-years in the 
British army .. . 
has had short 
stories published 
in “‘Collier’s”” and 
other American 
magazines .. . is 
now a scriptwriter 
with International 
Realist Ltd., Eng- 
land. He wrote 
this letter for us 
while doing some 
work with 
UNESCO’s Film 
Section in Paris. 


19, Avenue Kleber 
Paris, France 


Dear Readers: 


| have been spending some da 
quarters here, watching the wo 
from a ringside seat. 

The present organization has yet to prove itself but, 
from close quarters, it gives most strongly the im- 
pression of having drawn its lessons from the past with- 
out attaching to itself any of the old neuroses. 

The Film Section is led by William Farr. Under his 
wing are Skot-Hansen of Denmark, Henny de Jong of 
Holland, Ludwika Krakowska of Poland and Raymonde 
Frin of France. During the coming months their num- 
bers will be reinforced as the scope of their activities 
increases, 

The part the film can play in promoting one world 
at peace with itself is something a few people have 
recognized for a long time. Now, for the first time, 
the theory moves into the realm of reality. The film, 
however, is a tactical weapon and not the only one. 
There are, besides it, the press, the radio and other 
means of mass communication. All these enter into 
UNESCO's overall strategy and it was in relation. to 
these that | had to examine the work of the Film Section. 

UNESCO's first move has been to set up a Com- 
mission on Technical Needs, with the object of pre- 
senting a broad view of the film situation in different 
- countries, together with a detailed analysis of their 
requirements. UNESCO's field enquirers have been 
travelling throughout ten European countries and China 
and the Phillipines. Armed with questionnaires prepared 
in minute detail, and with the full co-operation of the 
governments whose countries were visited, these rep- 
resentatives have been accumulating an encyclopaedic 
fund of information. 

This is a start only . . . Facts of the enquiry will be 
sifted by the appropriate Sections, then submitted to 
a committee of experts who in turn will make recom- 
mendations to the November Mexico Conference for 
translating their findings into action. The committee will 
include press, radio and film experts and a representative 
from each of the countries visited. There will also be 
financial experts and a representative from each of the 
countries producing the raw materials and manufactured 
goods required, to make suggestions as to the extent 


at UNESCO's head- 
of the Film Section 


A Letter From UNESCO... 


of the financial and other aids to be given where needed. 

Typical of the kind of information the Film Section 
expects its enquirers to procure, are the following: What 
supplies of raw film stock are available; what studio 
space; how serious is the shortage of cameras. But while 
the supply of material needs and financial aid, to 
facilitate and speed up the production of films, are 
things upon which the Mexico Conference will decide, 
UNESCO is already taking steps whereby men and 
women from the depleted countries may undergo train- 
ing in the skills of film making, and so form a nucleus of 
trained personnel in their own countries. 

The scheme aims at establishing up to 100 fellowships, 
to be provided by those countries whose film industries 
are the most highly developed, and least affected by 
the war. Of these Britain has already provided ten, 
while it is hoped that the United States will provide a 
further thirty. : 

In addition to this training scheme, the exchange 
of technicians between countries—already taking place 
bilaterally—will be encouraged by travelling grants. 

To aid in film distribution a convention is to be called 
to discuss out-dated national encumbrances; and it is 
hoped the result will be to facilitate international cir- 
culation of "visual and auditory material of an educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural character." It covers films 
and film strips, and all materials such as slides, maps, 
sound recordings etc. 

Under its terms, films coming within the above cate- 
gory will be exempted from customs duties and will be 
accorded no less favorable treatment in the countries 
to which they are sent than that accorded productions 
of national origin. 

Classification becomes a governmental responsibility 
or, in the case of films produced by the United Nations 
or any other international organization, the responsibility 
of UNESCO. Copies of all certificates of classification 
will be lodged with UNESCO, which will also keep a 
record of any decisions reached in respect of them. 

The Film Section's aim is to establish an international 
clearing house of information. In order to do this, it 
must first obtain information from national commissions, 
government departments film organizations; and edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural groups and papers. 
Through these same agencies it will circulate in bulk form 
the information it will amass. 

Needless to say, the Section does not intend to con- 
fine itself to listing and cataloguing films. It intends also 
to collect data in respect to new types of equipment 
and technical processes, experiments and pioneer pro- 
jects that will serve to promote useful developments; 
and facts about legislation and regulations dealing with 
quota-systems, currency, censorship, and related subjects. 

By installing the machinery of film production on a 
universal scale and providing a nucleus of trained per- 
sonnel to man it, one step is being taken towards the 
conquest of illiteracy and the encouragement of inter- 
national understanding. 

These are planned steps, covering a great breadth 
of ground, and on the sureness with which they are now 
made depends much of the ultimate success of the 
journey of which they are but the beginning. 

It is necessary not to lose sight of the fact that they 
are only the beginning. The main work of the Film Section 


does not end here; it lies ahead. Anthony Steven 
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25-MILLION-DOLLAR program for the 
purchase of 16mm equipment for use in 
the educational rehabilitation of twelve war- 
impoverished countries is called for in the 
report of UNESCO's technical commission, 
presented at the Mexico City conference of 
the organization. 

Based on a country-by-country survey of 
competent observers, it recommends the pur- 
chase of: 

5,000 miles of 16mm stock—enough celluloid 
to stretch from New York to Honolulu; 

15,000 16mm projectors—one for each man, 
woman and child in a city the size of 
Geneva, N. Y.: 

300,000 projection lamps—of a total wattage 
sufficient to light every home in a town of 
250,000 inhabitants; 

50,000 filmstrip projectors; nine complete 
studios with processing equipment; 11,000 
storage batteries and other auxiliary equip- 
ment, including amplifiers, recorders, cameras, 
etc. 

The countries that will receive the equip- 
ment are Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Luxembourg, Holland, Nor- 
way Yugoslavia, China and the Philippines. 
China, faced with its tremendous population 
and illiteracy problems, heads the list in 
requirements. The “iron curtain” states are all 
asking for substantially more than their 
neighbors. 

The purchases will be financed through con- 
tributions from all members to a central fund, 
but it is apparent that those in direst need 
will be able, at the most, to make only a 
token payment. Bulk of the funds must be 
raised by the countries of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

The report makes it abundantly clear that 
American manufacturers will be called upon 
to supply the greater part of the material. 
Although there are several European manu- 
facturers of 16mm equipment, it is apparent 
that through economic circumstances they 
can meet only a small fraction of the imme- 
diate needs. 

The following brief recapitulation of the 
report's cardinal points may make clearer to 
readers the problems facing UNESCO in this 


first great challenge to its ability to do the 
job given: 


Belgium started its 16mm program with 
the capitulation of the Germans. One year 
later, in 1947, some 5,000 educational films, 
practically the country’s entire film library, 
were destroyed when fire razed the Ministry 
of Education’s offices. Present production plans 
of the Belgium Ministry of Education’s Cinema 
Service calls for the adoption of foreign films 
to national needs. The Cinema Service is 
now buying 16mm projectors for teacher and 
technical training and in the future—the 
very distant future if UNESCO’s plans fail 
to materialize—for use in all schools. 


Czechoslovakia needs a larger number of 
Projectors. At present it has 17,000 schools 
and 50 sound projectors. However, future con- 
ditions are difficult to forsee because of 
Soviet influence in all governmental depart- 
ments. Some production equipment, such as 
cameras and sound recorders, may be bought 
in the U.S.A. 
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UNESCO Asks $25,000,000 Budget 


Denmark’s distribution of non-theatrical 
films is hampered by lack of projectors. About 
200 machines are available. The Statens Filmo- 
central (State Film Library) has 1,000 silent 
and 104 sound prints. 


France has some five thousand 35mm and 
six to eight hundred 16mm projectors. The 
use of the broader gauge is gradually being 
discontinued, but eleven million francs will 
be required over a ten-year period to effect 
the change. The non-theatrical film industry 
requires 16mm color film, refrigerator units, 
sound channels, amplifiers, etc. 


Greece needs practically everything, in- 
cluding technical help, film stock and chemi- 
cals, studio and laboratory equipment, and 
at least 800 to 1,000 projectors a year for five 
years. Educational and classroom films on 
all subjects are also required. 


Luxembourg asks for 108 16mm projectors, 
and sound and silent films, dealing with 
geography, zoology, physics, chemistry, ana- 
tomy, sports, etc. 

Holland wants about 10,000,000 feet of 
16mm stock from the U.S.A., as well as 
processing chemicals. Projectors will be pur- 
chased abroad until the N. V. Philips’ factories 
can be re-equipped. It is possible that the 
governments will provide the necessary cur- 
rency in the dollar area. Films are used regu- 
larly in 5,600 schools. 

Norway would like 500 16mm _ projectors 
to be purchased abroad for the new programs 
of the Norwegian Film Board and Ministry 
of Education. Cameras are also wanted. 

Poland asks for 2,000 projectors as well 
as educational films, laboratory equipment, 
etc. 


Yugoslavia, before the war without a film 
industry, wants to set up one on a national 
basis. Her requirements are as large as her 
proposal. 

China’s minimum immediate requirements 
are placed at 1,200 16mm projectors a year 
for several years, as well as 1,000 gasoline 
generating plants, 1,600 wind or manual 
generating sets, 8,000 film strip projectors, 
technical help and production equipment. 


The Philippines have always relied on 
the U.S.A. for equipment and help, and it 
is thought that shortages of projectors, et 
cetera, will be alleviated when American 
manufacturers catch up with their present 
backlog of domestic orders. 


@ Rochester Film Society Fall program 
started off with a National Film Board of 
Canada series. Future meetings will be in 
the clubrooms of the Rochester Museum, in- 
stead of members’ homes. 


@ University of Rochester’s Memorial. Art 
Gallery plans to renew the International Film 
Series so successful last year. Mrs. Gertrude 
H. Moore, director, and Miss Isabel Herdle 
have tabulated the selections made by sub- 
scribers.. Among films requested most were: 
Winterset (U.S.A.); Maedchen in Uniform 
(Germany) ; Well Digger’s Daughter (France) ; 
Potemkin (Russia) ; Open City (Italy) ; Cath- 
erine the Great (Britain). 


“Films Now” Says 
UNESCO Delegate 


Special to FILM NEWS 


MEXICO CITY—During the past 18 months 
funds and equipment valued at $104,000,000 
have been contributed by United States well- 
wishers for use in the educational rehabilita- 
tion of war devastated countries. 


This statement was made here by Mr. Wil- 
liam Benton, former State Department official 
and Encyclopaedia Britannica executive, and 
head of the U.S. delegation to UNESCO's sec- 
ond general assembly. 


He said that some 300 private agencies, 
compared with 40 a year ago, had made the 
donations. 


Of particular interest to the 16mm field was 
the proposal of Mr. J. B. Priestley, British 
author, that the assembly should approve an 
immediate program of films to make UNESCO 
alive to the many millions of people who 
had heard of it but seen little action. 


This was followed by a request to the parent 
body for an increase in the 1948 mass media 
budget from $500,000 to $800,000. It was also 
decided that a UNESCO production unit 
should be created to prepare film and other 
programs on educational, scientific and cul- 
tural subjects. 


Mr. Priestley stated that his delegation was 
prepared to vote half a million dollars for 
this project. 


The proposal now awaits the approval of 
the General Conference to determine whether 
to float a cultural loan or whether assistance 
should be provided by direct compensation - 
based on “cultural tourism”, that is a scheme 
whereby needy nations can pay for the neces- 
sary equipment by receiving students, teachers, 
artists under UNESCO “exchange of persons” 
program. 


Filmos Cut Lécture 
Time 


Working in the conventional manner. and 
tor eight hours a day, the recent instructionai 
program at the 52nd annual convention of 
the American Academy of Opthalmology and 
Otolaryngology at Chicago would have taken 
about 87 days. This was an impossibly long ~ 
time for those attending. 


So, by assigning 25 Bell & Howell Filme 
Showmaster and Film Sound projectors, plus 
a battery of Radiant screeens, this course was 
completed in five full working days. A 
Filmotion Editor was on hand for checking, 
editing and repairing films when necessary. 


@ J. Arthur Rank, British film producer’s 
equipment firm, British Acoustic Films, Ltd., 
is working under a long-term agreement to 
produce and distribute a large portion of the 
line of Bell & Howell photographic equip- 
ment in several overseas areas. 
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400 Educators See 
20th Century-Fox 
Teaching Films 


OLLYWOOD PRODUCERS and New 
York educators met on a common field 
—the l6mm screen—when two teaching films 
produced by 20th Century-Fox for Films 
Inc. distribution were shown for the benefit 
of the Society of Experimental Study of 
Education, an organisation with a_ teacher 
membership. 

The teaching filnts were: LOBSTERTOWN, 
THE STORY OF A COMMUNITY, and 
CONSERVATION ROAD, THE STORY OF 
OUR NATIONAL RESOURCES. 

The first told of the life of a Maine fisher- 
man whose only income was derived from 
lobster catching. To provide a theme the 
producers filmed a typical day in the life of 
a fisherman and with good photography and 
an informative narration told the story of a 
one commodity township economy practically 
independent of the outside world. 

In the open discussion that followed criti- 
cism was levelled at LOBSTERTOWN by 
same teachers who contended that from the 
educational standpoint there was little to 
support the film in its role as an economic 
lesson. Others felt that it was alive and in- 
formative and presented in an easily under- 
stood manner a lesson in geography and 
economics that would otherwise be difficult 
to put over. 

CONSERVATION ROAD, from a pioneer 
days introduction complete with settlers and 
Indians, told the story of the need for con- 
servation in minerals, timber and land if 
the country was not to be denuded by the 
steam shovel, the power saw and the tractor 
pulled plough. The shots, of newsreel stan- 
dards, told the story realistically. The chief 
objection raised was that it covered too large 
a subject without sufficient detail. Dr. George 
White of Films Inc. explained that CON- 
SERVATION ROAD was intended as an 
overall survey and would be followed by 
others treating each industry as a separate 
subject. 

Two of a series of film strips on OUR 
AMERICAN HERITAGE, to be distributed 
by Readers Digest, were introduced by Dr. 
David J. Goodman, Editor in Chief, Audio- 
Visual Division, Popular Science. 

THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD, billed 
as “the Hollywood Film,” and its place in 
teaching were discussed by Mr. John Bresslin, 
educational consultant, Teaching Film Cus- 
todians. 

The screening was held at the 20th Century 
Fox studios on West 56th St. and was 
attended by an overflow audience of some 
400 educators. Mrs. Mary A. Kennedy, Asst. 
Supt. N. Y. C. Board of Education, presided 
and those who took part in the panel dis- 
cussion were: Dr. William Hartley, Arthur 
Hughson, Irene Taub, Louis A. Schuker. 
Associate Supt. of Schools Jacob Greenberg, 
also spoke. 

Chairman of this Section (19), of the N. Y. 
Society for Experimental Study of Education 
is Mrs. Esther L. Berg, who was one of the 
founders of the organisation some twenty 
years ago. 
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Miarii 16mm 
Ban Scotched 


E INFLAMMABILITY of acetate cellu- 

lose film (the type used for 16mm work) 
is less than one-fourth that of a similar 
amount of newsprint paper. 

That is why the Miami Beach (Florida) 
Council withdrew a pending ordinance which 
would have legislated 16mm projects into the 
same fire hazard group as the 35mm. 

Two local theatre owners had asked the 
Council to prohibit the use of l6mi sound 
projectors except where housed in fireproof 
booths and in rooms equipped with automatic 
sprinkler and alarm systems. 

Two readings of the ordinance had passed 
unanimously before it was thrown out after 
consideration of evidence given by local 
school board members, NAVED, ANFA and 
projector-owning hotels and civilians opera- 
ting in their homes. 


Hand-Drawn Music 


T IS now possible to draw, by hand, the 

score of a musical composition on the sound 
track of a 16mm film, and reproduce the score 
through an amplifier as though it had been 
recorded through sound pick-ups. 

This fact was revealed at the 62nd semi- 
annual convention of the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers held in New York recently, 
in a paper written by Robert E. Lewis, of the 
Armour Research Foundation, and Norman 
McLaren, of the National Film Board of 
Canada. 

Explaining their “Synthetic Sound on Film” 
in the form of an analysis of both hand drawn 
and machine made sound tracks, together with 
methods of making them, the authors of the 
paper said that it enables a composer to hear 
his own composition, as written, rather than 
through another artist, or group of artists’ 
interpretation. 

Other startling revelations were that it is 
now possible to “shoot” film at the rate of 
5-million frames per second (Institute of Op- 
tics, Univ. of Rochester); and record tele- 
vision programs at sound speed with a new 
camera designed expressly for this purpose 
(Kodak). 

One of the most interesting talks was given 
by Alfred N. Goldsmith on the future of tele- 
vision in theaters. He dealt with picture size, 
brightness, equipment location, program sydi- 
cation and other problems now confronting the 
theater owner and which will have a direct 
bearing on the box office in, probably, the near 
future. 

The current trend of television in British 
theaters was discussed by Capt. A. G. D. West, 
past president of the British Kinematograph 
Society and director of Cinema-Television Ltd. 

At the Society’s convention banquet Mr. 
John A. Maurer, 16mm pioneer, was presented 
with the Samuel L. Warner award for “meri- 
torious achievement in sound motion picture 
engineering. Mr. Maurer is a manufacturer of 
16mm cameras and recorders. 


United World Plan 
New Religious Film 


Service 


NDER THE direction of Edward T. 

Dickinson, Jr., Vice President, United 
World Films Inc. has established a new 
Religious Films Division. It will be under 
the supervision of W. Sherman Greene Jr., 
well known in religious film circles as one 
of the men who has made churches and 
church schools conscious of the value of 
films in their curricula. 

As United States distributor of the many 
religious films produced in England by the 
J. Arthur Rank Organization, United World 
has long been interested in the place of 
films in religious education and after a com- 
plete survey has been made of the films now 
available the new department expects to be 
able to present church film program officers 
with any information they might require to 
determine the suitability of various films for 
their purpose. 

Mr. Green, is Sunday School Supt. of 
Christ Church, Short Hills, N. J., and vice 
chairman of the Essex County Committtee 
on Religious Education as well as chairman 
of its Visual Aids Committee. He has had 
many years of experience in the use of films 
as a teaching aid and in distribution work. 

He will be assisted by Leo B. Guelpa Jr. 
author and teacher, with long experience in 
the Catholic education field. In the near 
future a manager to work with Jewish religious 
groups will be appointed. 

Although no definite plans for the pro- 
duction of religious films have been announced 
by United World it is understood that such 
films will be made when the survey shows they 
are required and will fulfill a useful and 
educational purpose in Churches and Temples. 
@ Film Program Services film in- 
formation and planning center for national 
organizations—has absorbed Award Films into 
its booking department. Main offices are at 
250 East 43rd St. N. Y. C. It was also 
announced by Robert Snyder, director of 
FPS, that Gordon Halstead will be associated 
as consultant on film forums. 

International Film Bureau Inc., 84 E. 
Randolph St., Chicago 1, (Wesley H. Greene, 
president) has aquired exclusive 16mm dis- 
tribution rights in the U. S. to six color films 
from the National Film Board of Canada. These 
are: Great Lakes, directed by Ross McLean, 
Canadian Government Film Commissioner: 
Eskimo Summer and Eskimo Arts and 
Crafts, directed by Laura Boulton with Rob-, 
ert Flaherty as consultant; Fur Country, di- 
rected by Buchman and Sinclair; Montreal, 
produced by Crawley Films; and Vegetable 
Insects,directed by Evelyn Spice Cherry. 


16mm quality features 
Abraham Lincoln Schubert's Serenade 


and many others 


Nu-Art Films, Inc. 
145 WEST 45th ST. 
New York City 19 
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Post Pictures 
To Release 
36 Monograms 


HIRTY-SIX of Monogram’s most popular 

pictures are now being released by 
Post Pictures Corporation, 115 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


The program covers a variety of titles and 
includes musicals, comedies, dramas and 
Westerns. Stars featured in the Western 
group are Buck Jones, Rex Bell, Johnny 
Mack Brown, John (Dusty) King, Ken May- 
nard, Hoot Gibson and others. Other stars 
include Ava Gardner, Kenny Baker, Belita, 
Gale Storm, Richard Cromwell, the East 
Side Kids, John Carradine, Ann Corio, Johnny 
Downs, Mary Beth Hughes, Ted Fio Rita and 
his orchestra, Anson Weeks and his orchestra, 
and a host of others. 


The series will be available for rental 
through usual dealers and film libraries. 


Baird To 
Head B.LS. 
In Chicago 


HOMAS BAIRD has joined the staff of 
the British Information Services in 
Chicago to fill the new post of Midwest 


Regional Director. Prior to his appointment 
in Chicago, Mr. Baird was a director of 
British Information Services in New York. 


He first visited the U. S. in 1937 on a 
Rockefeller Fellowship, and returned again 
in 1939 for a three-month lecture tour. In 
London, at the beginning of the war, Mr. 
Baird joined the Ministry of Information. He 
was responsible for establishing the plan for 
distribution of official films that remains in 
operation today. In 1942 he again came to 
America to plan the Film Division of British 
Information Services and remained to become 
its director. As regional director, he will be 
responsible for all B.LS. services throughout 
the Midwest and Rocky Mountain area. 


A Scotsman, he is a graduate of Glasgow 
University. In addition to his study of litera- 
ture and philosophy he is also an associate 
of the Royal Photographic Society. 


Twentieth Century- 
Fox And Films Inc. 
Renew Deal 


q 
WENTIETH CENTURY-FOX short sub- 
jects sales manager, Peter Levathes, has 
announced that his company has renewed its 
contract with Films, Inc. (Eric Haight, pres- 
ident) for distribution in the 16mm field. 


The contract will be in effect over a period 
of years and was planned to off-set “wild cat” 
exhibition by a preliminary careful survey of 
the 16mm market. The agreement calls for 
Films Inc. to survey marginal areas to deter- 
mine how many communities in each are not 
served by 35mm theaters and it is hoped that 
a new market will be developed for the 
benefit of all sections of the industry. 


In the case of schools, films will be 18 
months old, Shut-in institutions will be able 
to obtain pictures after 9 months. 


@ Macbeth, a sound film in black and white 
has been released by David Bradley. It has a 
running time of 73 minutes and faithfully 
presents the classic story in true Shakespearen 
form. Produced by a group of veterans long 
identified with amateur theatrical and motion 
picture work, “Macbeth” has been given 
nation-wide acclaim as the “G.I. Macbeth.” 


EDITION 
FORUM 


369 LEXINGTON AVE. 
New York City 17 


Just published: 


FILMS IN 


dealers. 


Indexed. 
$1 postpaid. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


By HOYT R. GALVIN 


How to plan, finance, equip and administer an 
audio-visual department, with a selected and an- 
notated list of films, and directories of film pro- 
ducers, equipment manufacturers, and audio-visual 


A project of the Audio-Visual Committee of the 
American Library Association. All film users will 
be interested in the four new film exchange plans 


Now in 16mm for the first time 


2 FULL-LENGTH FEATURES 
“Jean Valjean” 


046126. 
TELL ONE GREAT STORY 


MISERABLES 


and 


LES 


announced on page 36. Over 60 illustrations. 


LIBRARY JOURNAL 


62 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Harry Baur and a cast of thousands in Victor 
Hugo's Immortal Classic. Runs 3 hours and 
20 minutes. In French with English subtitles. 
Each part may be booked separately. 


Exclusive U. S. Distributor 


International Film Bureau, Inc. 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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GRIERSON ON DOCUMENTARY, edited 
by Forsyth Hardy in England, annotated for 
the American edition by Richard Griffith and 
Mary Losey. An invaluable collection of the 
film writings of John Grierson who first used 
the word “documentary” and has been the 
inspirational force of this type of film in 
Britain and Canada. Mr. Grierson here con- 
siders the film primarily as a pulpit for edu- 
cational purposes. These essays state his 
ideas on education for modern citizenship and 
the part the film medium should play in im- 
plementing this necessary new education. Har- 
court Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
17. Price, $3.75. 


AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS IN 
TEACHING by Edgar Dale, head of the 
Curriculum Division, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio University: A thorough, com- 
prehensive reference tool for educators who 
wish to integrate audio-visual aids in their 
curricula. The theory of audio-visual aids, 
characteristics of materials, methods of utili- 
zation, and proper administration of an audio- 
visual education program in the school are 
given detailed exposition. Dryden Press, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. $4.25. 


FILM MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES by Holt R. Galvin, director of 
the Public Library of Charlotte and Mecklen- 
burg County, North Carolina: A treatise on 
the planning, financing, and administration 
of the audio-visual education department of 
a library. Free to subscribers of The Library 
Journal, 62 W. 46th St., New York 19. To 
others, $1.00. 


FROM CALIGARI TO HITLER: A 
psychological history of the German film, by 
Siegfried Kracauer: Catalogs and examines 
the German films of the pre-Hitler period in 
an endeavor to trace the psychological 
deterioration of the German people. Of par- 
ticular interest is the supplement, “Propa- 
ganda and the Nazi War Film,” which ana- 
lyzes the construction and effects of the 
propaganda films of the Third Reich. Prince- 
tion ‘University Press. $5.00. 


MOVIES THAT TEACH by Charles F. 
Hoban Jr., of the Division of Visual Education, 
Philadelphia Public School: An unusually 
penetrating discussion of the educational 
theory behind the production and use of 
audio-visual aids with specific references to the 
experience of the armed forces in the war- 
training program. Thought-provoking, this 
book should be useful to film producers as 
well as school men and visual education pro- 
gram directors. Dryden Press, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. $2.50. 


PROJECTED VISUAL AIDS IN THE 
CHURCH by William S. Hockman: A helpful 
discussion of the groundwork necessary for 
a successful church visual education program. 
Mr. Hockman is the subject of the article, 
published in this issue of FILM NEWS, on 
visual aids in the church. Pilgrim Press, 14 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. $3.75. 
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Film Books 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 
(7th annual edition): Includes an article, 
“The Free Film Today,” by Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes. Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wis. $5.00. 


HOW TO INTERPRET SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE: A study course in public relations 
by Helen Cody Baker and Mary Swain Rout- 
zahn: Aimed at readership of professional 
social workers, administrators and volunteers. 
Of particular value are Chapters X and XI 
under the title, “Telling Your Story in Pic- 
tures,” which gives suggestions on “Visual 
Aids for Speakers,” “Slide Films as an Aid 
to Discussion,” “The Use of the Motion 
Picture,” and the use of documentary photo- 
graphs. Russell Sage Foundation, 103 E. 
22nd St., New York. $2.50. 


THE NEGRO HANDBOOK, 1946-1947, 
compiled by Florence Murray: A statistical 
and factual almanac of data relating to the 
Negro people; useful to those planning pro- 
grams on Negro problems. Includes a listing 
of directories of colleges, other institutions 
and organizations, and a list of Negro film 
actors and films using Negro characters. 


Booklets 


FOUNDATIONS FOR TEACHER EDU- 
CATION IN AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUC- 
TION by Elizabeth Goudy Neal and J. Paul 
Leonard: A concise springboard for the teacher 
who plans to use visual aids in his classroom. 
Discusses the meaning of audio-visual edu- 
cation, the principles of selection of aids to 
meet teacher-requirements, suggestions for 
the pre-service and in-service training of 
teachers, and a guide for the evaluation of 
teacher-training programs. American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Pl., Washington 
6, D. C. 60 cents. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON 
TEACHING AIDS by John Pullman Kishler: 
Contains listings of publications, films, and 
other material of value to educational and 
business organizations, desirous of making 
the most effective use of teaching aids. Pub- 
lished by the American Book Company and 
available through Visual Education Con- 
sultants, 47 W. 56th St., New York 19. 25 


cents. 


TEACHING ETERNAL TRUTHS: 34 
pages on how and when to use visual aids 
in church programs. A reading list is in- 
cluded. Educational Division, Bell and Howell, 
7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. 


FILMS FOR INTERNATIONAL UN- 
DERSTANDING edited by Elizabeth H. 
Flory, and prepared by the Committee on 
Films in International Understanding, headed 
by Esther L. Berg, of the Educational Film 
Library Association, Inc.: Contains a num- 
ber of informative essays by producers, edu- 
cators and other film-minded people on many 
aspects of the film in the international scene 
and from the U. S. point of view. An anno- 


tated list of 16mm films suitable for use in 
provocative film programs and forums on 
international organization and action is in- 
cluded. Educational Film Library Association, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York. $1.00. 


Catalogs and Directories 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS CATALOG: A 
very complete work, listing 2,000 films, 1,800 
film strips, 30,000 lantern slides, 800 records. 
Board of Education, Department of Libraries, 
Visual Aids and Radio, 31 Green St., Newark 
2, N. J. Two volumes, $2.00. 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DIREC- 
TORY (22nd year): Designed for the use 
of school officials and business houses sup- 
plying school equipment. California Society 
of Secondary Education, Haviland Hall, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. $7.00. 


EAST AND WEST ASSOCIATION: 
Annotated annual listing of selected informa- 
tional and cultural films and film strips on 
the countries of the world. East and West 
Association, 62 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
25 cents. 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS offers a cata- 
log in a loose-leaf folder of educational and 
documentary films of the nations of the 
world. Very informative annotations. Films 
of the Nations, Inc., 55 W. 45th St., New 
York 18. 


SLIDEFILMS AND MOTION PIC- 
TURES—TO HELP INSTRUCTORS: This 
catalog lists and describes the visual teaching 
aids produced and distributed by the School 
Service Department of the Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, 2821 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit 
1l, Mich. 

THE UNITED NATIONS IN FILMS, 
issued by the U. N. Department of Public 
Information: This catalog lists official 16mm 
and 35mm films in a handy 84-page booklet. 
It may be secured from Films and Visual 
Information Division, 405 East 42nd Street, 

YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. has 
issued a new listing of 1947-48 educational 
films, slidefilms and slides available from 
that company. All are described as to con- 
tent, purpose, grade-level and curriculum 
placement. Young America Films, Inc., 18 
E. 41st St., New York 18. 


McGraw-Hill Text-Films 


correlated with 


McGraw-Hill Textbooks 


on 
Engineering Drawing 
Teacher Education 
Mechanical Drawing 
Health and Hygiene 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
Text-Film Deparment 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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@ Screen Magazine, a newsreel, aimed speci- 
fically at the American farmer but of interest 
to the layman also, has been produced by 
RKO Pathe for The Texas Company. It fea- 
tures new developments in mechanical farm- 
ing and improvements in labor saving methods. 


Prepared with the assistance of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture of the Universities of 
Cornell, Rutgers, Texas A & M, Mississippi 
State, Purdue, Iowa State and Illinois, it will 
spotlight the activities of 4H Farmers of 
America and similar clubs. 


@ American Bolex Co. is marketing a pro- 
essional Titler, equipped with every known 
device for producing trick titles as well as 
animated cartoons. The camera mount takes 
any 16mm camera, and an adjustable carrier 
for supplementary lenses is part of it. 


@ Footsteps To The Future, a 1l6mm 
sound film depicting college training in 
home economics for a profession and for 
homemaking, has been produced by the Ohio 
State University department of photography 
for the University’s School of Home Eco- 
nomics and will be available for sale at $30 
or for rent at a nominal charge. For informa- 
tion write to the Bureau of Public Relations, 
Administration Building, Ohio State University. 


@ Indonesia Calling, Australian made film, 
has been designated Film of the Month by 
“People”, publication of the East and West 
Assoc. It is available in 16mm sound at a 
rental of $5.00 or for sale at $90 from 
Brandon Films Inc., 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, and cooperating film libraries. Mr. 
Brandon also recently announced that Mr. 
James A. Wallace, of Wallace Films, 290 
Seventh Avenue, San Francisco, will represent 
his organization in eleven Western states. 


@ Eddie Albert Productions, Hollywood, has 
just completed the first of a series of 16mm 
films, titled Understanding Ourselves, which 
is being financed by the E. C. Brown Trust 
Fund and will be based on sociological, med- 
ical and psychological examination of mankind. 
Human Growth, first subject, was directed by 
Irving Lerner, noted documentary authority, 
and produced for the Departments of Medicine 
and Teaching of the University of Oregon. A 
general release to schools and universities is 
planned. 


@ Affiliated Film Producers, Inc. has 
appointed Alexander Hammid to a director- 
ship. Maker of “Hymn of the Nation,” “The 
Library of Congress,” “A Better Tomorrow” 
and “The Valley of The Tennessee” while 
with OWI, he has also worked as a director 
in Hollywood and Mexico. A native of Czecho- 
slovakia, he was first heard of in America 
through his film, “Earth in Song,” a picture 
of Slovak folkways. 


@ Hartley Productions’ Irving Hartley and a 
picture crew have returned from the West 
Indies, Guatemala and Mexico where they pro- 
duced two Kodachrome sound pictures for Pan 
American World Airways. These will follow 
a similar pattern to Pan American’s Wings To 
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Film Clips 


Ireland. One will be titled Wings Over the 
Caribbean; the other, Wings to Guatemala 
and Mexico. 


@ Simmel-Meservey, Inc., of 321 S. Beverly 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif., has just released 
what to the best of our knowledge is the first 
complete motion picture story on wheat. Titled 
Wheat: The Staff of Life, it is a color 3- 
reeler, presenting a step-by-step study from 
seed germination through the final baking pro- 
cesses. It is intended for geography, science, 
history, agriculture, botany, home economics 
and economics classes at elementary, second- 
ary and college levels. 


@ Transfilm Inc., New York producers of 
documentary, commercial and educational pic- 
tures (William Miesegaes, president) have two 
new vice-presidents: Pud Lane, art director in 
charge of the slidefilm division; and Kurt 
Schelling of the Kurt Schelling Studio for com- 
mercial photography, a division of the cor- 
poration. 


@ Films of the Nations, membership has 
been increased to 26 through the recent addi- 
tion of Great Britain, Poland, and Belgium, 
who are represented respectively by British 
Information Services, Polish Research and 
Information Service, and the Belgian Informa- 
tion Center. 


@ The Town Hall, Inc., 125 West 43rd 
Street, New York, has announced a mid- 
winter color motion picture filming course 
for amateur movie-makers. It will be directed 
by Canfield Cook and offered on six successive 
Monday evenings, beginning in January. 


@ The New School for Social Research 
has started a course which includes a full 
scale academic survey of the communications 
industries. It will cover problems of freedom 


and control of the press, radio, films and 
books. 


@ Associated Screen News Limited has ap- 
pointed James W. Campbell as production 
manager. Mr. Campbell has been a member of 
Associated’s staff for 23-years. He joined the 
company as a cameraman and for the past 
16-years has been in charge of the newsreel 


division. 


@ Cleveland Public Library and the Coun- 
cil of World Affairs have initiated a series of 
film forums on alternate Mondays. Program 
leaders include Miss Bell Greve, Rev. Wayne 
Shuttee, Mrs. E. E. Morrill, and Mr. Howard 
Cook. 


@ Ansco’s new 16mm labcratory at 247 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago, will double the com- 
pany’s capacity for handling Ansco color ama- 
teur motion picture film, also black and white. 


@ New York Central..System’s New York 
Calling is a complete re-make of the popular 
picture with the same title, filmed in 1946. A 
list of film libraries handling this and other 
New York Central educational films (The 
Freight Yard, The Steam Locomotive, The 
Railroad Signal), may be obtained from the 
Motion Picture Bureau, N. Y. Central System, 
466 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 17. 


(i) OFFICIAL FILM 


25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 


OFFICIAL FILMS 


Leading Source of Supply For 
HOME MOVIE 


Over 300 outstanding films .. . 
a complete selection covering ex- 
citing subjects in . . . SPORTS 
. . . CARTOONS . . . COMEDY 
. . . ADVENTURE .. . NEWS 
... MUSIC... From the best in 
entertainment to the best in edu- 
cational films . . . they’re top box 
office shorts . . . and ideal for 
showings at clubs, churches, and 
school gatherings. 


FREE! Write today for Official 
Films new . . . colorful catalog 
. .. it's a wonderful guide for 
your year ‘round movie needs. 


SILENT 
e 
SOUND 


S 


INC 


* 


* 


EMERSON YORKE STUDIO 


Producers of Motion Pictures 
Informative - Theatrical 
35 WEST 45th STREET 
New York City 


Film strips in full 
color for all grades 


CURRICULUM FILMS, Inc. 
RKO Building, Ratio City, Y. 20 


Latest release, “The Nature of 
Democracy” (Jr. & Sr. High 
School) 


Affiliated Film Producers, Inc. 
164 EAST 38th STREET Y. ©. 16 


Williard Van Dyke — Irving Jacoby 
Henwar Rodakiewicz — Alexander Hamid 


Write to: 


Sterling Films Incorporated 
1186 Broadway, N.Y. 1 


For “Christmas Carols" 
“Hot Ice" — "Finlandia" 
"Music In The Wind" 
(the story of the pipe organ) 


man Kodak Company will head a new 
film counseling activity for users of motion 
pictures in the non-theatrical field and in 
television. He will consult with organizations 
which are setting up or maintain motion 
picture departments and will counsel commer- 
cial and semi-professional producers who seek 
technical advice. 


His work will keep him in touch with 
such progressive groups in the field as the 
Film Council of America, the National Edu- 
cational Association, the Educational Film 
Library Association, and the Association for 
Adult Education. 


Typical of those Mr. Edwards will aid 
are the producers of documentary films, com- 
mercial producers, and producers directing 
units at universities or in industry. He will 
devote full time to assisting all non-pro- 


This pioneer’s experience to 
benefit the 16mm industry... 


fessional producers in adapting the motion 
picture medium to their specific needs. 


Kodak Service 


Before joining Kodak in 1928, Mr. Edwards 
was a free-lance producer and worked with 
Carpenter-Goldman, pioneer technical ani- 
mation producers. Later he was associated 
with Paul Terry in the production of “Aesop's 
Fables” and with Louis De Rochemont on 
early films for Navy recruiting. 

He served as production manager of East- 
man Teaching Films from 1929 to 1943. Later 
he organized and managed the company’s 
Informational Films Division, which produces 
motion pictures for Kodak’s own use. 

Mr. Edward B. Hall succeeds Mr. Edwards 
as manager of Information Films, Mr. Hall 
joined Kodak in 1935 and became an assistant 
on the executive staff at Kodak Office in 1936, 
In 1939 he was made secretary of the com- 
pany’s packaging committee. After leaving 
for Navy service in 1942, he returned to 
Kodak in 1945 and joined Informational 
Films. 


A List of State Chairman 


For advice concerning YOUR film council 
write: 

ALABAMA: James Caldwell, Director of 
Audio-Visual Education, University of 
Alabama, University. E. E. Sechrist, Prin- 
cipal Ensley High School, Birmingham. 

ARIZONA: Venice M. Lindsay, Manager 
Visual Aids Bureau, Tucson. 

ARKANSAS: Garland Beavers, Supervisor 
Audio-Visual Instruction, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA: Francis Noel, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento. Boyd B. 
Rakestraw, Associate Director, University 
Extension, University of California, 
Berkeley. ; 

COLORADO: Lelia Trolinger, University of 
Colorado, Boulder. Miss Margaret E. 
Hoke, Executive Secretary, Adult Educa- 
tion-Council of Denver, Denver. Harry 
M. Kauffman, Director of Audio-Visual 
Service, University of Denver, Denver. 

CONNECTICUT: Dwight Grant, Director 
Audio-Visual Education, Hartford Public 
Schools, Hartford. 

FLORIDA: B. C. Riley, Dean Extension 
Division, University of Florida, Gainsville. 

GEORGIA: Walter S. Bell, Director Audio- 
Visual Education, Board of Education, 
Atlanta. 

IDAHO: O. D. Cole, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Boise. 

ILLINOIS: Lewis V. Peterson, Director Visual- 
Aids Service, University of Illinois, Cham- 
paigne. 

INDIANA: Ernest Tiemann, Audio-Visual 
Center, University of Indiana, Blooming- 
ton. 

IOWA: Lee W. Cochran, Executive Assistant, 
Extension Division, University of Iowa, 
Towa City. 
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KANSAS: Fred Montgomery, Director of 
Visual-Aids, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence. Eric Tebaw Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 

LOUISIANA: Robert H. Mount, Director 
Department of Visual Education, Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. 

MAINE: Joseph I. Hall, School of Education, 
University of Maine, Orono. 

MICHIGAN: Ford Lemler, Bureau of Visual 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

MINNESOTA: Paul Wendt, Director of Audio- 
Visual Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI: H. D. Worthy, Professor of 
Education, University of Mississippi, Uni- 
versity. 

MISSOURI: L. A. Pinkney, Director Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction, Kansas Ctiy 
Schools, Kansas City. 


‘MONTANA: Richard P. Mitchell, Eastern 


State Normal School, Billings. * 

NEBRASKA: James Taylor, Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Aids, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: Austin L. Olney, Audio- 
Visual Center, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham. 

NEW JERSEY: Miss Marguerite Kirk, Direc- 
tor, Department Libraries, Visual Aids 
and Radio, Board of Education, Newark. 

NEW MEXICO: J. T. Reid, Director Exten- 
sion Division, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque. 

NEW YORK: James W. Brown, Associate 
Director and Coordinator for Audio-Visual 
Services, Syracuse University, Syracuse. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Hoyt R. Galvin, Direc- 
tor Public Library, Charlotte. Charles F. 
Milner, Head, Bureau of Visual Educat- 
tion, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 


Information 


NORTH DAKOTA: T. W. Thordarson, State 


Director of Supervised Study, North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo. 
OHIO: R. Russell Munn, Librarian Akron 
Public Library, Akron. Virginia M. Beard, 
Head, Film Bureau, Cleveland Public 

Library, Cleveland. 

OKLAHOMA: William R. Fulton, Audio- 
Visual Aids Specialist, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. 

OREGON: Amo DeBernadis, Supervisor De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Education, Port- 
land Public Schools, Portland. Curtis 
Reid, Head, Department of Visual In- 
struction, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, Corvallis. 

PENNSYLVANIA: I. C. Boerlin, Director 
Audio-Visual Aids Library, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College. 

RHODE ISLAND: Henry E. Childs, Supervisor 
Visual Education, Department of Public 
Schools, Providence. 

TENNESSEE: James Arnold, Specialist in 
School and Community Service, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

TEXAS: Don W. McCavick, Director of Visual 
Instruction Bureau, University of Texas, 
Austin. 

VERMONT: H. B. Eldred, Director Robert 
Hull Fleming Museum, University of 
Vermont, Burlington. 

VIRGINIA: Mrs. Aubry Lee Graham, Falls 
Church. Mrs. Margaret W. Hudson, Super- 
visor Audio-Visual Education Department, 
Richmond Public Schools, Richmond. Jess 
Ogdon, Extension Division, University of 
Virginia, University. 

WASHINGTON: A. J. Foy Cross, Director 
Visual Education and Extension Service, 
Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg. Mrs. Grace Stevenson, Head, 
Adult Education epartment, Seattle Pub- 
lic Library, Seattle. 

WYOMING: Clarence D. Jayne, Head, Film 
Library, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


R. KENNETH EDWARDS of the East- 
Pad 
: 
: 
FILM NEWS 


VER 110 producers of commercial, edu- 

cational and religious 16mm motion pic- 
tures gathered recently at the Calvin Company 
studios in Kansas City, Mo., to discuss some 
of the problems and techniques involved in 
the production of 16mm motion pictures. 


The workshop idea grew out of the numerous 
requests received by Calvin Company per- 
sonnel over the past two years for such an 
open forum. These requests came from schools 
and universities, religious organizations, in- 
dependent commercial producers—all wanting 
a meeting where specific problems could be 
worked out. So, the company, under the 
direction of F. O. Calvin, Lloyd Thompson 
and Larry Sherwood, decided to devote its 
time and facilities to such a project for a 
four-day period. 


Larry Sherwood, Calvin’s vice-president, and 
Neal Keehn, operations manager, spent the 
better part of two months accumulating ma- 
terial and examples to be included in the 
bound, hard-cover outline notebook, which 
every person attending received. The ma- 
terial included all phases of production ac- 
tivity—from the contract with the client 
through all stages of script, photography, 
sound and processing to the presentation of 
the completed film to the client or requesting 
office. This book was used’ as a discussion 
guide. 


Mr. Sherwood, in welcoming those who 
attended, made it plain that this was to be 
a group discussion where individual problems 
and techniques could be brought up for 
consideration. 


Calvin Company Motion Picture 


Production Workshop | 


The first day was devoted to the problems of 
film outlines, photography and the limitations 
of Kodachrome. The evening sessions dealt 
with the technical aspects of photography and 
client relations. The next morning was de- 
voted to discussions on editing and its tech- 
niques, narrations, animation and _ script 
writing. The same evening all persons attend- 
ing the workshop were the guests of the 
Calvin Company at a banquet served on 
the sound stage, where the business sessions 
took place. Mr. Tom Col'ius, Kansas City 
banker, was the speaker. All departments 
were open to inspection and representatives 
were present to answer questions. 


On the third day meetings were devoted 
to sound recording and laboratory tech- 
niques. Discussions were led by Allen Jacobs, 
Calvin Company sound engineer, and Bill 
Hedden, laboratory supervisor. The sessions 
on the last day were concerned with the 
problems of distribution and utilization of 
motion pictures. . 


The meetings were attended by repre- 
sentatives of several large industrial film 
users: Bemis Brothers’ Bag Company, Gene- 
ral Mills, General Motors, International Har- 
vester, Owens-Illinois, Phillips Petroleum 
the recently organized University Film Produ- 
cers Council and others. The workshop was 
so successful that it has been suggested that 
it be made an annual affair. As far as can 
be determined, this is the first workshop of 
its type ever held. All who attended were 
extremely interested in production techniques 
and desirous of promoting a medium of 
exchange for ideas and procedures. 


end South 


Latin American Film 

Distributors Company 

43 WEST 55th STREET, N. Y. C. 
PHONE: CIRCLE 5-5466 


NEW FILM COUNCILS 


and established ones, too: 
See the back cover of this 
issue for 5 first-rate pro- 
gram suggestions. 
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MR. ROBERT H. KULKA, who 
contributed "A Letter From Latin 
America” to the last issue of FILM 
NEWS, has been appointed Edu- 
cational Adviser to the Peruvian 
Government. One of the best in- 
formed |6mm men in the industry 
Mr. Kulka more or less planted the 
seeds of the educational film in 
most Latin American countries and 
this latest honor is in keeping with 
‘his great contribution to the ad- 
vancement of education in South 
America through the use of films. 


MEDICAL and TECHNICAL 
FILM SPECIALISTS 


Live action — Animation 


DWINNELL GRANT PRODUCTIONS 
341 EAST 62nd STREET 
New York 21, New York 


FILM NEWS is on sale at 


Washington Square Bookshop, 
27 West 8th St., New York 


Gotham Book Mart, 
41 West 47th St., N. Y. C. 


Brentano's 
586 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


We Have 
Plans For 
1948! 


In the January issue of FILM NEWS... 


© a complete report on the Chicago 
World Film Festival, 


© a blue-print for the organization of 
Film Festivals. 


Plus: previews and reviews . . . technical 
news .. . news of industry . . . inter- 
views with leading personalities . 
articles of special interest . . . 


Keep informed with this and the follow- 
ing issues of FILM NEWS, the only 
news-magazine with complete, up-to-the- 
minute national and international 16MM 
film coverage. 


Subscribe now! Or, if you are now a 
subscriber, renew. Fill in the form 
below and mail today. Special group 
rates to organizations on request. 


FILM NEWS, 15 West 38 St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Subscription 


$3.50 Domestic $4.50 Abroad 
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ESPITE all that has been written and 
said about visual aids in the church, 
their use is still in the experimental stage. 
Thousands of churches employ them in some 
form, of course. And eventually, with the 
availablity of new equipment and proper films 
and slides, a well-rounded religious educa- 
tional program is certain to be forthcoming. 
Meanwhile however, the pioneers are not 
waiting. Here and there are churches with 
local leadership up-and-coming enough to 
sprint ahead and point the way. CHRISTIAN 
HERALD recently conducted a countrywide 
search for such pioneers. 

Out in Lakewood, Ohio, Curistian HERALD 
found its pioneer, the Lakewood Presbyterian 
Church, on the outskirts of Cleveland. The 
Lakewood church is no novice in this white- 
harvest field. It began nineteen years ago and 
now ranks as a national leader in teaching and 
preaching “through the eye.” 

This success has been due, in no small part, 
to the variety of its programs. Each depart- 
ment of the church, each phase of its com- 
munity-wide activity, has come under the in- 
fluence of sound movies, stereopticon pictures 
and even such simple devices as the reflecto- 
scope. From the beginning it has been stressed 
that pictures are supplementary to the normal 
ministry of the church, whether preaching or 
teaching, and cannot be considered a substi- 
tute for them. 

To begin with, the program at Lakewood— 
largest Presbyterian Church in the Cleveland 
area—has been sparked by its pastor, Dr. 
LeRoy Lawther, and his director of religious 
education, William S. Hockman. 

When Dr. Lawther was called to the church 
nineteen years ago, church leaders were frankly 
‘disturbed over the skidding enrollments in the 
church school. What was to be done about it? 

Dr. Lawther was able to convince his Board 
that it might be a good investment to pur- 
chase a $400 stereopticon machine and a $300 
screen. Next, he began looking around for an 
assistant to carry out the program. From a 
long list of applicants, the choice finally 
settled on Hockman. A graduate of Randolph- 
Macon College with a Master’s degree from 
the Divinity School of Chicago University. 
Hockman had been introduced to the use of 
visual aides under the leadership of the famed 
Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, in Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Topeka, Kansas. Later he had 
found further uses for visual education in 
Calvary Methodist Church, Washington, D.C. 

Hockman quickly became popular with 
children and adults alike; even so, there were 
many people in the congregation who sniffed 
at all “this new fangled nonsense.” Hockman’s 
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New-Fangled 


Nonsense 


by William Dinwoodie 


first and most difficult job therefore, was to 
convince them that he was on the right track. 

To this end Hockman used scenes from the 
Holy Land in the church school in tracing 
the pilgrimage of Christ from Bethlehem’s 
cradle to Calvary’s Cross. Growups, looking in 
on the showing of colored slides before the 
children, were deeply impressed by the little 
ones’ interest. From there on Hockman had 
little trouble persuading the church’s Board 
of Education to purchase a sound film pro- 
jector for use by all divisions of the church 
school and affiliated groups. 


Since then hundreds of reels of film, secular 
and religious, have been used and more than 
$600 of new equipment purchased to make the 
program as far reaching as possible. This new 
equipment included a $300 stereopticon pro- 
jector, a large $80 screen, a smaller $40 
screen, a $480 small projector, and a $100 
playback record player. These purchases have 
been made from a yearly appropriation of 
$1,000 to further the work. At no time has the 
church sought to make money through its 
visual aids. 

One of the most unusual programs worked 
out at the Lakewood Church was staged last 
New Year’s Eve for the high school and the 
college young people. Newspapers had carried 
large ads calling fun seekers to “see the New 
Year in” at various theatres, public dance-halls 
and night spots. Wouldn’t it be better, Hock- 
man thought, to invite the young people to a 
worship-entertainment program at the church? 

Taking the youth committee into his con- 
fidence, Hockman worked out a program be- 
ginning at nine in the evening. A “Dr. Chris- 
tian” film, rented for $15, was shown at the 
start of the get-together. This was followed 
with a watch-night service continuing until 
after midnight. The last two hours were given 
over to hamburgers, pop and a general fun- 
fest. 

Reprinted by permission of 
“The Christian Herald” 


Mr. Wlliam Dinwoodie, Church 
Editor of the Cleveland News, is 
a well known feature’ writer 
having won the Newspaper Guild 
award in 1944 and a $1500 prize 
in a national contest in 1945. He 
has been a News staff man for 
21 years and has held various edi- 
torial executive positions. 


Another “repeater” is the Holy Thursday 
luncheon program given annually by the 
Women’s Association. Last year the women 
built their program around the film, “The 
Hills and the Sea,” which they rented for $3 
from the Religious Film Association, in New 
York. 

Within the past five years, Hockman has 
been widely known because of his efforts on 
behalf of better Inter-American understanding. 
In furtherance of the project, he has borrowed 
from the Cleveland Public Library many of the 
seventy-six films prepared by the U.S. Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and shown 
them before church societies in all age groups. 

In Cleveland, as in other large cities, there 
are many firms that deal in the rental and 
sale of religious films. Rental of the majority 
of films ranges from 50 cents to $3. 

Hockman lays down certain principles 
which, he believes, are “musts” if any compre- 
hensive visual-aid program is to be a success: 

1. In working before youth and adult groups 
in the church, always consider slides and films 
as supplementary rather than subsitutionary 
in reaching main objectives. 

2. Strive for variety in the techniques em- 
ployed. 

3. Safeguard the pupil-teacher relationship, 
recalling that the personality of the teacher is 
of foremost importance where morals and reli- 
gion are concerned. 

4. Get the maximum pupil participation in 
the planning, preparation and execution of 
your proprams. 

5. Build your program around clear-cut and 
immediate objectives, leaving nothing to 
chance. 

6. Keep in mind that the effectiveness of 
your program is to be found in the changed 
conduct of the persons who form the group, 
rather than in their interest in or enjoyment 
of a program or series of programs. 

7. Use slides and films in relation to the 
general goals of the church, not as short cuts 
or asa means of raising money for good 
causes. 

8. Don’t expect visual aids to pay their 
way. See that a certain amount is set aside in 
the church budget for the purchase of equip- 
ment and its maintenance, and for the rental 
or purchase of material. 

9. Select and train two or three responsible 
persons to handle the machines. 

10. Remember that when you use films or 
slides your seating capacity is cut approxi 
mately in half and plan accordingly. 

In conclusion, Hockman emphasizes two 
points that should be kept in mind. 


(Concluded next column) 
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HE annual report of the Public Library 

in Stamford, Connecticut, just released, 
contains some revealing statistics on the use 
of 16mm sound films on the part of all types 
and age groups in that typical community of 
65,000 people. The Ferguson Library organized 
an experimental film service in January, 1946 
with a small revolving collection of films from 
the government, ‘the University of Connecticut, 
and from private agencies and corporations. - 
It bought a projector which it lends free of 
charge to any civic group planning a program 
for which no admission is charged. 


During the first year 1,296 films were loaned, 
or shown within the library, to a total audience 
of 114,654 persons. In the twelve months’ 
period just ended, the number of films loaned 
totaled 4,554 and the audience, 430,207. This 
was an increase of almost 400%. 


In January, 1946 there were 12 projectors 
owned in the Stamford area; today the known 
total stands at 105, purchased it is said, be- 
cause of library program. More than half of 
these are in private homes; all but two of the 
nineteen public schools now own projectors 
and the larger churches and social agencies 
are well equipped. 

Through the cooperation of some of the 
large free film services in the country and the 
use of the better sponsored films, the Ferguson 
Library has been able to offer between 100 


The Stamford Experiment 
Free Film Lending Library 


and 150 titles each month. It feels that one 
large factor in the success of the program has 
been the variety of films available in the 
library. It purchased very few titles the first 
year but rented and leased some and received 
many on long-term deposit or as gifts. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
condiicted a test in Stamford during January 
and February of 1947 in cooperation with the 
library. Over a hundred Britannica films and 
an additional projector were loaned to the 
library. As in many‘cities, the Stamford school 
system had no organized visual education pro- 
gram but the response to this adequate collec- 
tion was immediate. The Britannica test re- 
sulted in the school authorities asking the 
public library to serve as its visual education 
center until such time as they might organize 
their own. Accepting this responsibility, the 
library is now making plans to buy good 
standard films in the fields of history, science, 
social studies, travel, world problems, and 
many more, The first and second year pro- 
grams had each cost the library less than 
$1,500, including the projector and other 
equipment. 


Library authorities feel that it is logical to 
offer this service and economical for any City’s 
appropriating board to place it in the public 
library. A library is open longer hours and 
the same films can be used both in the day- 


time and in the evening. Also, the library 
already has working programs with civic 
groups and films can be utilized fully and 
intelligently. 

As for the general public, individuals in 
Stamford are borrowing films free of charge 
just as they have always borrowed books, 
phonograph records, and other library ma- 
terials. They drop in and pick up their “hour 
and a half program”, for themselves and for 
their neighbors. Many of the projector owners 
regularly entertain shut-ins and plan programs 
for the “east-end kids” or at the fire house 
or for their church. 

The Ferguson Library finds that the majority 
of the people who have bought these 16mm 
sound projectors are non-readers, many in 
foreign sections of the city, people for whom 
educational films are opening up a whole 
new world of ideas and information. 

Already an unusually busy and active com- 
munity center, the library feels this a natural 
extension of its services since it is only mass 
communication in another form than books. 
Surveys show that a large percentage of people 
in this country do not read books regularly yet 
public libraries are tax supported and have an 
obligation to serve their entire community. 

Librarian is Miss Mary Louise Alexander 
who, as guest speaker at the convention of 
the ANFA this past summer, so ably presented 
the case for films in libraries. 


NEW-FANGLED NONSENSE 
(Concluded) 


“First of all,” he says, “don’t get the idea 
that visual aids will serve as a cure-all for 
the ills of the church and church school. They 
won’t but they can be a big help in strengthen- 
ing the over-all program. 

“Finally, don’t attempt a visual aid program 
unless you are willing to put a great deal of 
care and study into its preparation. A. slip- 
shod program, using still or motion pictures, 
will prove worse than none at all. A well- 
thought-out program is certain to result in 
lasting benefits.” 


@ Midwest Film Studios of Chicago an- 
nounce Miss Natalie Guard as continuity edi- 
tor and recording director. Miss Guard, a 
graduate of the University of California, served 
as a first lieutenant in the Women’s Army 
Corps during the war. 


Library Of 
Congress Films 


From John G. Bradley, formerly Director of 
the Motion Picture Division of the Library 
of Congress (which Division is “no more”, 
Congress having voted against its appropria- 
tion), it is learned that the O.W.I. subjects, 
HYMN OF THE NATIONS and EXPANDING 
WORLD RELATIONSHIPS, have been cleared 
for purchase and may be obtained from Burton 
Holmes Films, Chicago. THE FLOW PROC- 
ESS CHART AND HOW TO USE IT is 
purchaseable through De Luxe Laboratories. 
850—10th Ave., N.Y.C. 


JOURNEY INTO MEDICINE inquiries are 
now being referred to the Office of Informa- 
tion, U.S, Public Health Service, Washington 
25, D.C., which Service has bought prints of 
this film. 


@ American Airlines will have ready, by 
the end of the year, three films in color; 


“Skyways to Mexico”; “Wings to Viking 
Land” (Norway, Denmark, Sweden); and 
“Flight to the Sun” (about Arizona). Photo- 
graphed by AA’s staff cameraman, Agnew 
Fisher, sound production is by Grant, Flory 
and Williams. Inquiries are invited, for with- 
out charge rental. Write to Sales Promotion 
Division, American Airlines, 100 East 42nd 


@ A New Frontier is a color film slated 
for immediate release by the Princeton Film 
Center. It records the search for oil in Saudi 
Arabia and is much more than a beautiful 
travelogue. It contrasts the old with the 
new and the Occident with the Orient. 
It is available without charge to schools, 
churches, civic groups, clubs, industrial groups. 
It will be reviewed in a future issue of 
FILM NEWS. Write The Princeton Film 
Center, Princeton, New Jersey. 


THE ALPHABET 


Sept.-Oct. issue) 


MARIE MENKEN 
GRYPHON PRODUCTIONS 216 GREENE 


l-reel, 4-1/2-mins., Kodachrome, silent 
"The nicest of all ways, to learn words", (FILM NEWS‘ preview, 


free film 


ST., N. ¥. ©. 12 


2407 Garrison 


QUICK PROFITS! 


We have ready for immediate delivery nationally 
Sound 


Write today for full particulars regarding this outstanding deal. 


known 
at a very attractive price in wih 


Baltimore 16, Md. 
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TECHNICAL 


ARLIEST EXPRESSION of man’s artistic 
tendencies was in cave wall chisellings. 
Down through the centuries art has progressed 
until, with the development and use of 
color, it burst into full bloom on the can- 
vasses of the masters. But the camera, 20th 
century tool of artistic expression, was as 
barren of color as the stone scratchings of 
early man, until a little less than ten years 
ago when Eastman Kodak introduced their 
now famous Kodachrome color film. 

This film was designed especially for 
amateur use. There had been earlier uses of 
color in movies. The first was in 1912 when 
the Indian Durbar was color-photographed. 
But earlier methods involved complicated 
processing and a knowledge of photography 
beyond the scope of the average professional 
16mm film maker, whose attention was quickly 
attracted by this Kodachrome. Professional 
producers commenced using it extensively; 
and still are, for that matter. But this Koda- 
chrome film did not completely fill the bill 
either. What was wanted was a color film 
which, used as a master, would allow for 
making as many prints as the trade demanded. 
So, Eastman Kodak carried research still 
further and recently marketed KODAK COM- 
MERCIAL 16 which, from our observations, 
should fill the most exacting demands of any 
producer. 


Our attention was first drawn to the KODAK 
COMMERCIAL 16 at a preview of China 
Film Enterprises’ production, PAINTING A 
CHINESE LANDSCAPE. There was no harsh- 
ness nor hard contrasts in this film, but a 
delicate blending of quiet tones hued to the 
centuries’ old theme of the picture. Obviously, 
superior camera technique was not solely 
responsible . . . Wango Weng, its producer, 
explained that he had used KODAK COM- 
MERCIAL 16, the film that producers of 
l6mm movies demanding a “hardworking” 
master print and calling for delicacy of 
tinting, subdued and quiet colors, had long 
awaited. He also added that he had en- 
countered a few pitfalls in the use of it, 
but only because he believed he knew a little 
more about camera properties and film 
qualities than the manufacturer . . . After 
reading the manufacturers’ exposure recom- 
mendations he thought the film might be 
over-exposed if he used the recommended 
figure, so he reduced it, ever so slightly; 
but the result was several reels of not too 
high quality. .After consulting with experts 
he took a step in the other direction, in- 
creasing the exposure over that recommended. 
Result: More not-up-to-par film. As a last 
resort he followed the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions to the letter. Result: a perfect picture; 
of which Confucius might have said: “Art 
is the search for perfection, to be found in 
following a master’s instructions, not by 
ignoring ‘ them.” 


Each and every documentary film presents 
individual production problems. FIRST 


STEPS, produced by Frederic House Inc. (see 
preview, this issue) deals with methods to 
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The new Bell & Howell Filmo 
Specialist. 


rehabilitate children handicapped by cerebral 
palsy and polio, and these unfortunate children 
cannot stand protracted periods of light. They 
tire easily too under long drawnout camera 
setups. Director Leo Seltzer and his shooting 
crew had to cut down lighting for indoor 
screens and for outdoors, reflectors had to 
be cautiously diffused. For fast work, and to 
cut down the number of takes, double cover- 
age was provided for by use of a Bell & 
Howell EYEMO, a camera particularly suit- 
able for this kind of job as it is light and 
can be hand-held when necessary, enabling 
quick shots of the actors between long and 
medium shots of the big B & H which was 
the main camera . . . Bell & Howell recently 
announced an additional new camera suitable 
for semi-professional and advanced work in 
16mm. Called the FILMO SPECIALIST, it 
has a four lens turret, viewfinder parallax 
adjustment, light baffled shutter, and can 
be operated by hand crank, spring or electric 
motor. Fitted with two external film maga- 
zines with a 400-foot capacity, it has seven 
operating speeds ranging from 8 to 64 frames. 

That 16mm equipment manufacturers know 
there will be a big domestic and foreign 
market for many years to come is evidenced 
in recently announced building plans. VICTOR 
ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION, Daven- 
port, Iowa, has begun work on a $1,500,000 
plant to house their entire manufacturing 
facilities and offices. It is hoped to complete 
this project in about one year. AMPRO too 
are expanding so rapidly as to find it neces- 
sary to take over a five story building with 
100,000 square feet of floor space, at 240 
East Ontario St., Chicago. It will be used 
as an assembly plant for all Ampro products. 
The original plant at 2830 N. Western Avenue 
will continue to operate . . . We hear too 
that Natco Inc., 505 N. Sacramento St, 
Chicago, is forging ahead rapidly. It was a 
Natco machine that the “Fairy Queen named 
Mullins” (FILM NEWS, Vol. 8, No. 1) 
left at P. S. 19, N. Y. C., and which young 
Theresa Villante of that school says “speaks 
very clear.” 

It’s almost forty years ago now, that a 
young couple with complete confidence in 


the future of the cinema as a medium of 
entertainment and education decided to launch 
into the screen manufacturing business. Since 
that time the business was founded by Mr. 
and Mrs, J. C. Heck—DA-LITE SCREENS 
INC.—has never looked back and is today 
a leading name in international cinematograph 
circles wherever screens are discussed . . . 
Mrs. Heck is truly one of the pioneers of 
the equipment industry: Before entering into 
the manufacture of Da-Lite screens she was 
“in the nickleodeon business.” (We hope to 
get the story from her, some day). She took 
an active part in Da-Lite Screen until a 
few years ago. Mr. Heck is not now so active 
in the company either, as formerly, and has 
more or less handed over his place “on the 
bridge” to Mr. C. C. Cooley, former vice- 
president, but is still in the pilot’s cabin, as 
chairman of the Board. Da-Lite has put a 
tremendous amount of research into screen 
building and manufacturing “know how”. 
That this policy pays dividends to the buyer 
is clearly shown in Da-Lite’s ability to keep 
the price line in face of all recent rises in 
raw material, labor, etc. Actually, Da-Lite 
screens are now LOWER IN PRICE THAN 
THEY WERE TEN YEARS AGO. 


Two new DEVRY models are scheduled 
for delivery in December. We saw Engineer- 
ing Department models of these machines 
at the New York conference of the Society of 
Motion Picture Engineers and listened in 
on the conversation between a couple of 
Navy men and DeVry’s Messrs. D’Arcy, 
Tennant and Fisher. The Navy men were 
particularly interested in the model for pro- 
fessional use. They wanted to know first, 
could it stand the vibration of ships and 
corrosion of salt water air. They wanted 
it to throw a long beam, as Navy ships have 
plenty of length for audience accommodation 
but no breadth, and were interested in the 
claim that, with a 2-inch lens, this machine is 
capable of 140-percent more light. Approving 
the model as a “good, rugged-looking job”, 
they questioned it on weight. (It’s just 37- 
pounds, or less). The army has set a figure 
of 35 pounds for its requirements and will 
accept even less weight, but the Navy “can’t 
go too far down and still have the solidity or 
rigidity required” when a ship is under way, 
her bows punched through the waves by 
thousands of vibrant horsepower. : 


@ RCA VICTOR has organized a new edu- 
cational sales department with William H. 
Knowles, well-known in the audio-visual equip- 
ment field, as general manager. For the past 
few years Mr. Knowles has heen manager 
of the company’s educational sales activities 
and before joining RCA Victor was vice- 
president of the Jam Handy Organization. 
Harry E. Erickson, specialist in audio-visual 
equipment, has been appointed sales manager 
of the department and Gordon W. Butler, 
merchandizing manager. Another appointment 
is that of Lawrence W. Kanaga to a vice 
presidency of the RCA Victor Distributing 
Corp. and general manager of the Detroit 
branch. 
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Photo by Jerry Kreiss, St. Alban’s 
Patients’ Photography Club. 


HE LETTER was signed “Jack R. 
McCarthy.” It was addressed to FILM 
NEWS, and read as follows: 

“After two and a half years I am no 
longer hospitalized, but many of my friends 
still are, at St. Alban’s, and most of them 
are there for years to come. Their lives are 
very little, now. They live in their minds, 


But no man can do that forever. He needs. 


relaxation and entertainment . . . I wonder 
if in some way these men could be shown 
more good movies in their wards?” 
Consulting with the Red Cross authorities 
. at the hospital (Red Cross is in charge of 
recreation and social services), FILM NEWS 
discovered that there is a motion picture 


FORGOTTEN? 


program. St. Alban’s patients who can go 
to the auditorium see the latest movies in 
35mm, under the auspices of the Navy De- 
partment. But, for the men confined to the 
wards the Red Cross national 16mm ‘film 
service, operating now under a_ curtailed 
budget, is able to supply only an average of 
one (feature) showing per week. 

With the cooperation of the Red Cross and 
of several film distributors—notably Award 
Films, National Film Board of Canada, British 
Information Services, Official Films, Ford 
Motor Co. and Shell Oil Co—FILM NEWS 
presented four test programs of 16mm short 
subjects. Each program was shown in at 
least two wards, and served not only to 
entertain the men but to introduce many of 
them for the first time to 16mm subjects of 
the types shown them. 

It was apparent that the men were in- 
terested in this (to them) new kind of pro- 
gram; though it was equally apparent that 
a program for such viewers must be carefully 
selected. 

Motion picture service to naval, military 
and veterans’ hospitals should be an early 
objective of all Film Councils in areas where 
there are such establishments. There could 
be no project more worthy. 

Not only do these hospitals need film pro- 
grams, but often they need supplementary 
equipment as well, which Film Councils could 


secure for them. Most hospitals probably have 
projectors (though in many cases, not enough 
of them); but FILM NEWS has found that 
screens are badly lacking. For instance, at 
a particular hospital which covers several 
acres, there is only one 16mm _ projection 
screen. This means that the volunteer pro- 
jectionist, often a woman, has to cart-horse 
it for miles from ward to ward, if she is 
able to; and, if not, the picture must be 
projected on the wall, which usually makes 
for an unsatisfactory showing all round. There 
should also be ceiling screens for men lying 
on their backs. 

At St. Alban’s there is a: one-man Film 
Council in the person of Mr. Guy Jenkins, 
a public spirited citizen of no great means 
who, at his own expense of time, effort and 
money, has been running shows of 50 to 
75 minutes in duration once a week for the 
past two years in two wards. Mrs. Jenkins 
often assists her husband as projectionist. 


But what Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins are doing 
should be done on a more far-reaching scale 
by Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public, for our 
many hundred thousands of still hospitalized 
men and women, and the logical agency for 
their doing so should be the local Film 
Council. 

And what about children and old folks in 


Homes and other institutions. 


Films And The D.P.s 


DAY IN A DP camp is much longer 

than 24-hours. It stretches to endlessness 
for many reasons: no place to go, no future 
to work for, no thoughts except distressing 
memories and hopes which seem never to be 
realized. 


The only escape is in engrossing recreation. 
Most popular form, among the DP’s, is the 
motion picture with its blessed ability to 
blot out completely the outside world for a 
few magic hours. To provide these hours, 
the Joint Distribution Committee, major 
American agency assisting distressed Jews 
overseas, has gone beyond its primary res- 
ponsibility of supplementing food, clothing 
and medical care in the camps, and is 
providing films. Hundreds of American-made 
English language first run features and short 
subjects have been made available by its 
arrangements for showing to DP audiences. 
It has also assembled a library of 16mm 
Yiddish films, largest existant. 


For the Jewish men and women in the 
camps the experience of hearing the Yiddish 
language from the lips of Molly Picon, Maurice 
Schwartz, Moishe Oisher and other Jewish 
theater artists, in films like MAMALE, 
TEVYA and OVERTURE TO GLORY is 
a renewal of spirit as well as an exciting 
form of entertainment. Nearly forty such 
Yiddish films and short subjects are at present 
in circulation. 


For understanding of the films in English, 
a brief summary has been found adequate. 
Many DP’s are learning English. Others, 
through the medium of the motion picture, 
have been given an idea of life in Palestine, 
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D.P. children must be taught to smile. 


in the countries of Latin America or other 
potential homelands. 

The JDC has also arranged to receive all 
current productions to which the Army has 
access in Europe. This will cover approxi- 
mately 280 prints annually, plus all those the 
Army now has in circulation. 

Negotiations have also been concluded by 


JOINT DISTRIBUTION COM- 

MITTEE, the major American agency 
aiding distressed Jews overseas, carries on a 
three-fold program of relief, reconstruction 
and resettlement in nearly every country in 
Europe and in other areas throughout the 
world where need exists. Soon after liberation 
JDC workers took up their posts in the DP 
camps ir Germany, Austria and Italy to carry 
on a large scale program to relieve hardship 
and suffering. JDC assistance to the homeless 
and displaced has increased with every year 
of peace. 


JDC with all the major U.S. producers to 
secure approximately 132 features and short 
subjects which were taken out of circulation 
among the troops, prior to their being 
returned to the Motion Picture Export Asso- 
ciation. These prints, after processing and 
conditioning in New York, have been sent 
to Italy for use in mobile units. An additional 
95 U.S. productions in English, loaned to 
the Army through the MPEA, were also 
released to JDC last January. 

JDC headquarters in Munich plots the 
exhibition circuit, attempting where possible 
to provide a picture each week for the more 
than 60 DP camps in Germany and Austria. 
The “theater” is usually the largest building 
in the camp; generally the mess hall. Usually, 
despite the clamor for admission, no more 
than 250 persons can be seated at any one 
time. This means, in the larger camps, twice- 
a-day showings. Sometimes the film is run 
as many as five or six times. Occasionally 
when a film has been more than usually 
well received, it is “held over.” 

Admission is by ticket, distributed free 
by the democratically-elected camp committee 
which serves as the voice of the DP’s. The 
tickets are highly prized, and the rare person 
willing to miss a show can usually exchange 
his ticket for other privileges. 

JDC workers in all camps report on the 
importance of the motion picture in the 
otherwise bleak lives of the unfortunate DP. 
For them, films are more than entertainment. 
They are a link with civilized normal living, 
a precious reminder of what was known and 
is gone, a hopeful glimpse of what may lie 
ahead. 
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Attention Film Councils: 


Here are 
For Your Program! 


Prize Winners 


At the Chicago Film Festival, in the “Peoples and 
Lands of the World” section, these five received 
the judges’ accolade. 


Interestingly presents the Italian farmer 
and agricultural system, basis of Italy’s 
economy. For developments of worldwide 
importance, watch Italy. 


16-mins; bl. & wh. sound; for rent 
from local film libraries. For pur- 
chase at $80, write to: 


com International Film Foundation, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19. 


Brotherhood of Man 


An entertaining treatment of one of the 
most important themes in the world today. 
Based on the provocative pamphlet, “Races 
of Mankind”, this film version was made 
possible by the UAW-CIO as a contribution 
to the American people. 


l-reel; sound and color animation; 
rental $3. per day; sales price $80. 


~ Brandon Films Inc., 1600 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C. 19. 


Children of Russia 


Russian schoolchildren know “Huckleberry 
Finn”, learn more about us than we do 
about them . . . This film shows also how 


they garden, parade, visit museums and art 


galleries, spend summers in youth camps 
comparable to ours, etc. 


13-mins; bl. & wh. sound; for rent 
from local film libraries. For pur- 
chase at $50, write to: 


International Film Foundation, 
- 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19. 


English Criminal Justice 


For those who speculate on crime and 
punishment, here is criminal court pro- 
cedure as found in England. Cases range 
from a simple petty sessions charge to a 
murder trial at the Old Bailey. 


_ 22-mins; bl. & wh. sound; rental 
$2, purchase price $37.50. 


r British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 


Peoples of Canada 


This National Film Board of Canada pro- 
duction tells the sto of a country 
“advancing quietly, all differences settling 
down, with hope and promise full.” .. . 
The best there is, for understanding our 
northern neighbors. 


20-mins; bl. & wh. sound; rental 

$2.50; purchase price $40. Dis- 

: 


* International Film Bureau, Inc., 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill, 
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